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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Do We Educate? 


Every system of education designs a process to produce 
the culture that is basic to civilization. ‘The surest founda- 
tion for world peace lies in the education of all peoples,” 
declares the National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education. This is eminently true if 
we have the true concept of education. But have we that 
correct concept? Have we done what the schools could 
reasonably be expected to do for American youth? 

Stories that come back to us from the battlefields lead to 
some doubt. Our Parish Confraternity quotes a letter written 
by a private soldier to his parents and the younger members 
of his family. The writer did not intend the message for 
publication, but it calls for widespread publicity. The Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine uses his words as a clarion 
cry to urge the celebration of Catechetical Day and to enlist 
all Catholics in the work of the Confraternity. 

“Many boys have told me,” writes the soldier, “that their 
parents wish to know what they could send or what they can 
do for them. But that is a hard question. Everything is 
being done for our boys by the army, and the one thing they 
need most can’t be given to them now, and wasn’t given them 
when their parents could have done so. It is religion. I 
have seen it in a fox hole during bombings and shelling; in 
the front line I have seen it under fire, attending to the 
wounded and the dying. The lack of religion makes it un- 
endurable for some, while others with a prayer on their lips 
can stick it out and do a better job.” 

He met many boys who did not know how to phrase a 


prayer, and goes on to say: “Imagine asking a mighty Ruler 
425 
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for a personal favor in a language you have never used or 
understood!” Their parents had never taught them to pray; 
they had but a vague idea of a Supreme Being, and no concept 
of their personal relationship with Him. Consciousness of a 
Supreme Being, knowledge that “He reacheth from end to end 
mightily and disposeth all things sweetly,” that without Him 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground, is a religious man’s 
strongest support in the grim business of war. 

“Tt is too late to do anything for those boys now,” we quote 
our soldier again; “‘that opportunity slipped by some ten or 
more years ago. It isn’t too late, though, to do something for 
the little fellows back home whose fathers and brothers are 
away at war, and who, like these fathers and brothers out 
here, may some day find themselves in the need of the consola- 
tion of prayer and of the truths of religion.” 

The note that needs to be sounded most clearly in America 
and in the world today is that which stresses the importance 
of religious education in the home. If we are to vindicate 
democracy before the world and to guarantee its rights and 
privileges to the rising generation, we must teach the young 
the virtues that guarantee observance of the duties of democ- 
racy. Human convention is no sufficient sanction of virtue. 
Only religion can give a human being adequate grasp of the 
relationship of God to man, of man to God, and of man to 
man. Unless morality cedes first place to religion, morality 
itself must perish. . 

War is a cruel teacher, but an effective one. Parents today 
are learning that the home is the first and most important 
school of the child. Neglect to teach religion in the home 
creates a mental and moral vacuum in the mind of the child. 
Without religion he cannot realize his destiny here or here- 
after. 


Crowd Out the Comics 


In an editorial of May 8, 1940, Sterling North, literary 
editor of The Chicago Daily News, called the color comics 4 
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national disgrace. The points in the indictment against the 
comics are well known: (1) they frequently contain immoral 
presentations in picture and in print; (2) they defraud the 
future man or woman of normal mental development by cap- 
turing and enslaving the young imagination, and their wild 
fancies and exaggerations inflict definite injury upon the 
nervous system of the child; (3) they waste twelve million 
dollars annually in this “graphic insanity”; (4) their cheap 
format, crude colorings, and vulgar drawings crush all sense 
of the esthetic in our boys and girls; and (5) they thwart 
the work of our schools toward culture and give us a rising 
generation dwarfed in mind, seared in soul, and vicious in 
vision. 

“Too many parents and teachers,” we read in Telling 
Facts, “regard what their children and pupils read for amuse- 
ment as of little importance. Parents often pick up cheap 
periodicals as gifts for their children. (Tradesmen give comic 
books as premiums to children to attract patronage.) Par- 
ents, for the most part, are ignorant of the contents and don’t 
take time to examine them to learn whether the material is 
foul or merely worthless. Teachers sometimes think it is 
none of their business what their pupils are reading, so long 
as they are quiet and engrossed.... But this is contrary to 
the principles of psychology. We are a part of all that we 
have met. We are mosaics of one another. ... What we 
feed our minds has a tremendous influence upon our thoughts. 
And we are what our thoughts are, no matter what kind of 
front we put on.” 

The fault in this matter is shared by all the elders who take 
a part, formal or informal, in the education of the child. The 
words, even the gestures, of parents, teachers, and all elders 
make an indelible impression upon the childish mind. We 
have failed to provide our hero-loving imitative children with 
literature that appeals to them. We Catholics, richly endowed 
with material, have failed to present the lives of the Saints in 
the intimate human fashion that captivates the imagination 
of the young and stirs them to emulation. A hungry man eats 
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food, whatever food he can lay his hands upon. Our children 
ask for mental food, and we throw them a stone. They grasp 
eagerly for mental food, reeking with decay and full of poison. 
We must snatch it from their eager hands, but this is not 
enough. Our writers and artists must devote their talents 
to literature and pictorial material that will appeal to children, 
and make it available at a price that insures wide distribution. 

Father Louis A. Gales of St. Paul, Minn., and Father 
George Nell of Effingham, Ill., have made a splendid beginning 
in this direction. THe Journat or Re ticious Instruction 
will gladly open its pages to a discussion of the movement. 
We must provide our children with an antidote for the poison 
of the color comics; we must give them mental food that will 
not make of their minds a mental morass. 


Sex Education 


The religious teacher has no quarrel with sex education. 
Education is the harmonious development of man and all his 
powers—physical, intellectual, and moral. The indiscrimi- 
nate ladling out of meresex information is not education, in 
any sense of the word. This type of sex enlightenment, says 
G. Stanley Hall, is “a psychic rape of the young.” It en- 
lightens the mind but does nothing to strengthen the will. 
It overlooks the fact of original sin and of the concupiscence 
of the flesh. Man’s lower faculties tend inordinately to the 
possession of their objects. Man is inclined to seek the 
pleasures of the flesh at the expense of the joys of the spirit. 
Mere information may arouse man’s lower faculties into action 
without strengthening the will against them. 

This statement is taken in the main from the very fine 
chapter on “Sex Education” contained in the Syllabus of 
Religious Instruction and Education, published by the Archdio- 
cese of St. Paul in 1941. This Syllabus pleads for the training, 
the disciplining, the strengthening of the will as the first 
step in true sex education. The secular proponent of sex 
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enlightenment commonly ignores the training of the will; 
he blandly assumes that the mere teaching of an evil will cure 
the evil. Sad experience proves that the very warning about 
the dangers of uncontrolled indulgence often constitutes for 
the listener the first step to immorality. “Inefficiency of 
bare knowledge,” writes Gatterer, “is proved, for instance, 
by the appalling statistics of the sexual pest among the most 
cultured.” 

True sex education is formation unto virtue. The contents 
and manner of instructing must vary from child to child. 
Not every child will need sex instruction at the same chrono- 
logical age. Always private and individual, it should be given 
in the measure in which the mentality of the child and the 
circumstances in which he lives, demand it. 

Prudence indicates that the instructor observe the child 
carefully, and give instruction only in accord with the follow- 
ing guides or norms: 

(1) questions of the child revealing certain personal needs and 
the requirements of conscience; 

(2) indications of psycho-sexual development. The seventh 
grade is usually the period when youngsters begin to pick up 
sex information in the street, the period when boys, under 
evil influence, begin to use dirty words and tell coarse and 
obscene stories. The vigilance of parents and teachers will 
forestall the hazard of the developing child receiving his first 
instruction in sex from “gutter sources;” 

(3) the crisis of puberty. Boys usually undergo these 
changes in their fourteenth year, the girls a little earlier. 
Parents and teachers should study each individual case and 
impart appropriate instructions privately; 

(4) the environment in which a child is placed. If the 
environment is good, it may protect the youngster from every 
danger of contamination. Ignorance may often be a pro- 
tection of innocence. The parent and the teacher must pray 
for the grace of God to guide them in determining the need 
and the measure of sex instruction. 





Practical Instructions in First Grade 
Religion 


By Sister M. Frances Crare, S.S.J. 
St. John’s School, Uniontown, Pa. 


‘“Peace”’ is the important factor in the world today, a peace 
based upon a strong faith in God, involving charity with con- 
sideration for the rights and needs of others rather than greed 
for power and lack of respect for authority. Do we not all 
want the young Americans of today to enjoy peace tomorrow? 
Then, what rdle do we primary teachers play in developing a 
spiritual and moral criterion by which these young Americans 
under our care may judge the future actions of tomorrow and 
enjoy the peace that our generation is fighting to obtain? 
This answer may be found in the teaching of the well-developed 
religion course, “Religion and the Social Order,” adopted and 
used in the Pittsburgh Diocese. In this course religion and 
citizenship are combined. We not only instill in our pupils 
the chief truths of our holy Faith, but we also teach them 
respect for authority in the home, the school, the Church, and 
the State. They are made to realize that God their Creator 
has given them as individuals a special duty to perform towards 
the welfare of each of these institutions. 

Consideration must be given to the religious background of 
these children. They come from a variety of homes and stem 
from many nationalities. Many times the English language 
is not spoken in the home. But I should say that, regardless 
of environment, approximately ninety per cent of first-grade 
pupils know how to make the sign of the cross, to say the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Hail Mary in some sort of a fashion 
when they enter school. They know that God created them 
and the universe, but they have no religious criteria which 
helps them to judge their actions. They usually choose 
between right and wrong, not because they love God but be- 
cause they fear punishment. Let me cite an example of what 
I mean. 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN FIRST GRADE RELIGION 


First Day at School 


On the first day of school several beginners were engrossed 
with pictures around the room. I asked them whose image 
wason thecross. Two little tots at once replied: ‘No one’s.” 
I said: ‘Someone is on the cross.”” They became confused 
and said: “Yours.” This story seems far-fetched, but it is 
true. What was wrong? If there was a crucifix in that 
home, these children had not been taught who was represented 
on the cross. On the other hand, another little child spoke 
up: “God is on the cross, and I have come to school to learn 
to love, to serve, and to obey God.” 

What a contrast in these two examples! Have you not 
found similar examples in your experience? So, we first 
grade teachers must plant the seed of religious truth in the 
hearts of these little ones, then cultivate and care for it in 
such a way that it may influence their everyday living. 

I have endeavored to accomplish this in the following man- 
ner. The creation of a religious atmosphere on the first day 
of school is very important. This may be brought about by 
having an appropriate blackboard decoration illustrating the 
characters in the first unit of the Religion Course: the 
community helpers, father, mother, priest, Sister, policeman, 
fireman, milkman, and postman. Have a picture of Our 
Lord blessing little children and a chart illustrating the Days 
of Creation. Colorful pictures attract children. I have 
found them discussing each character thus: “There is a priest 
like Father Boyle; it is Father. There is a Sister like our 
Sister.” These pictures make these persons real and familiar 
to them. The children ask: “Sister, why do you have those 
pictures on the board?” This gives me my opportunity. I 
answer: “God has given you all these people to help you go to 
heaven. He wants you to make friends with them, to learn 
what they do for you and what you can do for them. You 
will find them real friends.” Thus motivated, the children 
are prepared to learn about God and His helpers. 
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Explaining the Creation 


All children know that God made the world but do they 
know how? To explain this I draw out from them their need 
of materials to make a desk, a house, or a cake, and then ask: 
“Would God need these things?” They answer: “No.” Then 
I ask: ‘‘What do you think God needed to make this beautiful 
world?” And I lead them on to answer: “Nothing only His 
power. He said the ‘word’ and it was done.” Then I tell 
the Story of Creation using illustrative material. 

During the art period the children learn to draw the Days 
of Creation. It becomes part of them because they are doing 
it. Gradually I tell them how God made the first man and 
woman. I encourage the children to tell the story at home. 
They do so, and some parents have become so interested that 
they ask each night: “What story did you learn today?” 
Little Connie went home the other day and said: ‘‘Mother, 
I know how God made the first man. He took a piece of 
earth and made it into a man. He made the body, then the 
head, eyes, ears, mouth, then the legs and feet and the arms 
and hands. But, Mother, this man couldn’t talk, nor walk, 
nor eat, nor do any of the things that I do because he was a 
mudman. So God breathed a soul into him. Then he could 
walk, talk, and do all the things Ido. He could think. God 
called him Adam. He is the father of everyone born, and he 
is the head of all the people on earth.” 


Children’s Interest in Religious Stories 


This is just one story told at home. One mother said to 
me: “Sister, I can imagine how many different versions the 
children have told.” Yes, but it is their own. Their little 
minds are rapidly working and forming pictures, and these 
they are eager to talk about. A new world of story-telling 
has been opened up to these little ones. They are used to 
listening to fairy tales and stories over the radio. When I 
have asked the children outside the religion period, “What 
story will we have today?” invariably they say: “Tell usa 
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story from the chart.” They never seem to tire of stories 
from the Life of Christ, our Blessed Mother, and the Saints. 
A practical lesson can be brought into every story told. We 
can always compare them with the Christ Child. Encourage 
the children to tell the story at home or to someone. Let 
them tell it to you. Even the non-Catholic parent is ready 
to listen to the child relating the religion instructions of the 
day. 

Several years ago an entire family with a definite background 
of Protestantism was converted through the stories that the 
little boy had retold at home. His mother came to me at the 
end of the school year and said: “Sister, would you help me 
be a Catholic? Jimmy has told me all the religion stories you 
taught him in school. These stories of the Life of Christ, of 
the Blessed Mother and the other religious instructions have 
made me feel that I do not belong to the right church. Every- 
time I go into the Presbyterian Church I feel that I must 
leave; I do not belong there. God’s real presence is not 


there. Can you give me some books to read about your 
Faith?” Now that family is Catholic, and the three children 
attend one of our schools. You know that many careless and 
fallen-away Catholics are brought back by the sincerity of 
these little ones. 


Teaching Respect for Religious and Civil Authority 


Still, we have children in these modern times lacking respect 
for religious, parental, and civil authority. Many children 
no longer address parents as Mother and Father, but call 
them by their Christian names (Charles and Helen, and so 
forth). Have you not found this to be true? Do the children 
of today have the same respect for priests and Sisters as the 
children of ten or more years ago had? Why not? It is 
not taught in the homes. Then it is our duty to instill respect 
and obedience into them by developing and making real the 
duties that the directors in the home, the church, the school, 


and the community owe them, and likewise the duties they 
owe in return. 
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When I begin the teaching of the unit, “The Father in the 
Home,” I have various pictures illustrating father at work, 
at home, and the like. We discuss these at length, making 
frequent reference to the Heavenly Father. God has given 
us a father to care for us and to help us to go to heaven. He 
is taking God’s place in our home. He is the head of the 
family, just as Adam is the head of all people born. He sits 
at the head of the table. Mother consults and depends on 
father. She sends us to him for guidance. I then ask ques- 
tions stimulating interest. Why does father go to work? 
Father has done many things for you. What have you done 
and what can you do to show your love for him? Without 
hesitation the pupils will say that they can pray for father 
and work for him. They will obey father when he speaks to 
them. This evening let us see how many ways that we can 
show father that we love him. The next day you will be 
showered with reports of how these little children have shown 
their love for father. They will continue todo so. They will 
tell you all the ways father shows his love for them. 

As a result of teaching about father, mother, brothers and 
sisters in the home, I have had parents say that their children 
have amore ready obedience towards them. They have antici- 
pated their wants. There is less selfishness and more look- 
ing to the needs of one another. Their small duties of which 
they are proud are performed in a spirit of cheerfulness, be- 
cause they feel that they are a necessary part of the home. 
Above all, these little ones have learned to love and respect 


their parents not through fear but love. They are proud of 
their homes. 


Teaching Respect for Priests and Religious 


In like manner, I present the pastor and the assistants of 
the parish. Here again the picture is the medium. We find 
the work of the teacher simplified in this particular unit, be- 
cause the children are eager to know all about the priest, his 
dress, where he lives, what he does, and why we call him 
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“Father.” First, we compare the dress of the priest with the 
father in the home. We call all priests “Father” because 
they take the place of our Heavenly Father in caring for our 
soul. They do this by baptizing, saying Mass, forgiving sins, 
giving Holy Communion, visiting the sick, and praying for us. 
The priest tells us what is best for us, thus making us more 
pleasing to God. Here use all the illustrative material 
available. 

One of the fundamental outcomes of this instruction is the 
respect and love shown toa priest. The children learn to ad- 
dress the priest in a courteous and friendly manner. They 
no longer stay aloof from him, but approach him as they would 
one of their dearest friends. When school was dismissed 
the other afternoon, the first-graders saw the pastor getting 
out of his car. Without any hesitation they ran to him and 
started a friendly little chat. Ordinarily this would not have 
occurred. Children are naturally hesitant of strangers. 
Father seemed pleased. This was all that was necessary. 
They knew that they had found one new friend, and the 
teacher knows that before long her little ones will have found 
many new friends in the community—namely, the policeman, 
postman, milkman, and fireman. 

Of these perhaps the one who has been most abused and 
least appreciated by the pre-school child is the policeman. 
In many cases the parents have instilled in the child a fear of 
the policeman. It is the teacher’s duty to show the children 
that he is their friend. He protects them from danger by 
helping them across the street. He shows them the way 
home when they are lost. The children can tell many ways 
in which this kind friend has helped them. After several 
discussions about the policeman our traffic officer visited the 
classroom. He had a cheery, friendly attitude which was 
highly effective in stimulating discussion, with the result that 
the rather weak bond which previously existed between police- 
man and child was greatly strengthened. 

So it is with our other helpers. Once the children learn 
what these individuals are doing for them, they are willing to 
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respect and codperate with them in the performance of their 
duties. 


Teaching Love and Reverence for God 


Infinitely greater than all these earthly helpers is, of course, 
their Heavenly Father. Review how God made all things. 
How He made the first man and woman. “‘He made you He 
gave you a soul that will never die. He lives in your soul. 
He is holy and wants you to be holy. Some day God will 
take you to heaven. That is why He has given Himself to 
you and to so many others. God knows it is hard for you to 
work alone. But sometimes we forget about God and do 
wrong as Adam and Eve had done. God commanded them 
not to eat the forbidden fruit, but Eve was proud and dis- 
obeyed God. The devil in the form of a serpent coaxed Eve 
until she ate the fruit. Then she gave some to Adam. Adam 
ate it. So it is with you. A playmate or schoolmate begs 
you to disobey at home, at play, or at school. At first you say: 
‘No.’ But the devil keeps coaxing you, and shows you the 
attractive side of the act in such a way that you see no serious 
wrong until you do it." We should instill in the little ones 
that no matter who tells them to do wrong they must never 
listen. ““God your Heavenly Father has given you all things; 
you should show your love and thanks to Him by obeying 
Him through those who have charge of you. You should 
talk and pray to Jesus, telling Him that you will do all things 
to please Him. When you offend Him through forgetfulness, 
tell Him that you are sorry. God is anxious for you to ask 
forgiveness as well as to ask for the things you need. He is 
an ever-loving and kind Father like your father at home. 
He longs for you to visit Him in the church. Tell God every- 
thing. He is your real friend and is always waiting to help 
you. Howcan you show your love for Him?” 

The children will tell you that they show their love for God 
by obeying their parents and all those who have charge over 
them, by being kind to brothers and sisters, sharing things 
with others, being courteous and playing fair with others, 
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showing respect for priests and Sisters, and above all by 
saying their prayers and making visits to the church. 

In considering all that has been said, I am sure all primary 
teachers will agree that, if we instill in our pupils obedience, 
love and respect for God through these people that He placed 
on the earth, there will be more respect for authority. They 
will have learned to live as God wishes them to live. Catholic 
truths and principles will be so much a part of them that they 
will hesitate to offend God. They will have a higher motive 
for performing each day’s tasks. They will have learned to 
live in peace and harmony with one another, while striving 
to gain eternal happiness with our Heavenly Father. 


The Shepherd Speaks 


“While at this hour we send our older sons to distant shores to defend our 
civil rights and liberties, we should not neglect the Christian training of our 
little ones who remain home with us. God has imposed a solemn obligation 
on Catholic fathers and mothers to teach and train their children in the 
duties of our Holy Faith. 

“Children and young people, therefore, are the first objects of our 
religious concern. To this end, with your help, we are engaged in the 
building and management of great instruments of Catholic education in 
the Diocese. Of these, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is one 
which sets out the ways and means of bringing the youth of your parish 
to a greater knowledge and love of God and of their Holy Faith” (The 
Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop of Erie). 





Teaching a Commandment 
the Adaptive Way 


By Sister M. Rosauia, M.H.S.H. 
Missionary Helpers of the Sacred Heart, Towson, Md. 


Teaching religion to our Catholic boys and girls who attend 
public schools means so much more than teaching them what 
they are to believe. They must learn divine truth in ways 
suited to their abilities, their interests, their situation, and 
the particular conditions under which they must be taught. 
Among the latter, one that must always be taken into con- 
sideration is the time limit. So often we have only one hour 
a week in which to teach the most important subject the child 
will ever learn. And he must really learn it, which means 
that we cannot rest content with teaching him what he is to 
believe; we must so teach that the child understands the truth, 
appreciates and values the truth, and is motivated to live it. 
Then only does he truly know religion. 

This calls for careful selection of content, and of the points 
of view from which doctrine is to be presented. The Com- 
mandments of God, for example, can be taught simply as 
Commandments that we must all obey: they fordid this, they 
command that. They can also be taught as wise directions of 
God our loving Father, pointing out what we are to avoid 
(for these things displease God and hurt us), and what we are 
to do (that is, what will please God and promote our happi- 
ness). The presentation of the Fifth Commandment of God 
that follows, is for fourth grade, and illustrates the constructive 
point of view. 

FourtTH GRADE 
Unit 3—Lesson VII—The Adaptive Way Course 
Fifth Commandment (God’s law to guard /fe.) 
Word Study: 

mercy  trespasses courage supernatural bodily soul 

revenge trespass proper spiritual body _ natural 

well-being 
oan 
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Discuss meaning with the class: parallel body, soul, 
bodily, spiritual. Two kinds of life: natural (contrast 
with body and soul), supernatural (grace). Well-being: 
teach through picture of child who is sick, and well children 
playing. Revenge: “get even.’ Proper: right—not too 
much, not too little—right way, just enough. Courage: 
strength to do what is right, to act the right way. (Try to 
connect way with example.) 


OrIENTATION.—Pre-test.—How many Commandments or 
Laws did God give us to keep? Why did He give them to us? 
Why must we keep them? How many of these Laws tell us the 
special ways in which’ we must serve God? How many tell us 
of the special ways in which God wills we should act toward 
our neighbor? What is God’s Fifth Law? How do we keep 
it? How may it be broken? (Or: How do we act when we 
keep it? How do people act when they break it?) 


CorRELATED.—Doctrine (in part in the pre-test).—God put 
two things together to make you. Can you find their names 
in the pocket chart and show them to the class? The Cate- 
chism asks that question this way: ‘““What is man?” And 
because God gave you a body and a soul, you have what 
kind of life? Find that on the chart, too. But God gave you 
two kinds of life. I wonder if you can find the other. It is 
the kind you need to please Him here on earth and to go to 
heaven. These two kinds of life are gifts of God to you, and 
He wants you to take care of them and to use them the right 
way. Then you will be happy. And you must help your 
neighbor to do the same—that helps him to be happy, too. 


ApPRECIATIVE.—Basis.—Did you notice that we're still 
talking about “the right way’? It must be important, don’t 
you think? Very important. There is a right way and a 
wrong way for everything. Children need someone to teach 
them the right way, and to show them the right way. Grown- 
ups do, too. (Show pictures of people being taught and 
shown the right way to do things; or a picture of an engine or 
airplane could be used, with discussion of how the engineer 
and the pilot had to be taught and shown how to use these 
the right way.) 


Motivation.—Class stimulated to learn through foregoing 
discussion and activity. 
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Announcement.—Today we're going to learn something 
about the right way to care for the gift of life that God gave us 
—the natural and the supernatural. 


PRESENTATION.—When Jesus was on this earth He taught 
the people the right way to live. He taught them in two ways: 
by His words and by His example. One day His Apostle, 
Peter, had a question in his mind, and knowing that Jesus 
could answer all questions, for He knows all things, He asked: 
“Master, how often should I forgive my brother when he of- 
fends me? Seven times?’ Peter thought he was very 
brave and generous. But Jesus smiled and said: ‘No, not 
seven times, but seventy times seven.”” And He meant this: 
“Forgive your brother as often as there is anything to forgive.” 

This is so important that Jesus wanted Peter to under- 
stand it well, and He wanted us to understand it too, so He 
told a story. The story is called “The Unmerciful Servant.” 
Would you like to hear it? 

A certain king decided that everybody who owed him 
money should be asked to pay it, and one by one they were 
called. After a while one man was brought to the king who 
owed him ever so much money—10,000 talents. We don’t 
have talents, do we? We have dollars. Do you know how 
many dollars make one talent? About 1,920. It was a 
very big debt. And the man had no money to pay it. Can 
you imagine how he felt? Frightened? Worried? Sad? 
Very! And he had reason to be, for the king ordered his 
soldiers to take the man and sell him and to go and get his wife 
and all his children and sell them, too, so his , could be paid. 
What do you think the man did? He fell on his knees and 
begged and prayed the king to have mercy on him. Here is 
what he said: “Have patience with me. Give me more time, 
and I will pay it all.” 

The king was merciful; he felt sorry for the man. He told 
the soldiers to let him go, and he forgave him all his debt. 
He was free and he didn’t have to pay any money. 

The man felt so happy when he left the king, happier than 
he had been for a long time. At last, he didn’t owe that 
enormous amount of money! He was hurrying with the 
good news to his wife, I think, but before he left the king’s 
grounds he met another servant of the king. Now, this other 
servant owed the man just a little bit of money—but still, 
little as it was, he could not pay it. As soon as the man saw 
him he grabbed him and choked him, demanding: “Pay me 
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what you owe!” ‘The poor servant! He fell on his knees, 
and it was strange, but 5 said the very same words that this 
man had said to the king: “Have patience with me and I 
will pay it all.”” What do you think the man answered? 
No! Not at all. No, indeed! He had the poor servant put 
into prison right away. He was not merciful, he would not 
forgive him the debt—he wouldn’t even give him a little more 
time to pay it. 

Some other servants of the king saw and heard what hap- 
pened, and they were sad. It was such an unkind thing for 
that man to do. One of them told the king, and right away 
he sent for the man to come back. The king was very angry 
with the unmerciful servant, and said to him: ‘“‘You wicked 
man! I forgave you all your debt when you asked me. 
Shouldn’t you have forgiven your fellow-servant as I forgave 
you?” Then he called his soldiers again and told them to 
take the unmerciful servant and put him in prison right away, 
and be sure not to let him out until every cent of his big debt 
was paid. 

Peter was listening very carefully, for he wanted to learn 
just what Jesus taught, so he could act the way Jesus wanted 
him to act. The other Apostles were listening too. Jesus 
looked at them all and said to them: “That is how My 
Heavenly Father will act, if you do not forgive your brothers 
from your hearts.” 

Question Class.—Who can tell me what Jesus meant? Who 
are our brothers? Part of the prayer that Jesus Himself 
taught us tells God that we pray Him to forgive us our sins in 
the very same way we forgive those who hurt us. What is it? 
Let’s say it right now in our hearts and mean it. 

Sometimes it’s hard to forgive people, but it is very im- 
portant that we should. God will not forgive us our sins 
unless we do. Forgiveness is necessary for other reasons, 
too. God wants us to be happy. He gave us Ten Laws to 
show us the way to live so that we could be happy. Forgive- 
ness helps us to keep His Fifth Law for Happy Living (the 
Law that guards His gift of life). (Post fash card in pocket 
chart.) Let’s see how it does this. 

Sometimes people get so very, very angry with each other, 
and come to hate each other so, and try to get even and take 
revenge on each other, that they commit the terrible sin of 
murder. One person kills another out of anger, hatred, or 
revenge. That is a terrible sin. Would it have been com- 
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mitted if one man forgave the other for hurting him? So, 
forgiveness guards our natural life, doesn’t it? 

It makes our life happier, too. If people are angry, if 
they hate, if they are trying to get even, can they feel very 
happy? No, they feel miserable. Mostly grown-up people 
commit these sins, but usually the people who commit them 
were the boys and girls who quarreled and didn’t like people 
and wouldn’t forgive, and tried toget even. They feel miserable, 
too, but they haven’t the courage, they aren’t strong enough 
and brave enough, to forgive. It does take a lot of courage. 
How can you get it? (Prayer.) 

Those are things not to do—they are sins that hurt the gift 
of life that God gave us, sins against the Fifth Law for Happy 
Living: ‘Thou shalt not... .” 

But each Law that God gives tells us what to do also, doesn’t 
it? This Fifth Law tells us to take proper care of the life of 
our body and the supernatural life of our soul, and of our neigh- 
bor’s also. Let’s see how to do this. 


Pictures of: obeying traffic laws; mothers caring for 
health of children by giving them proper food; chil- 
dren well wrapped up in cold weather, for bodily well- 
being; children playing happily, working well (in peace), 
going to Mass, giving good example to further the spiritual 
well-being of our neighbor. The acts themselves further 
our own spiritual well-being. How does it make for 
happiness? 

Finally: Flash war scene and discuss. Must fight—we 
were attacked. Must not fight with hate—injure our own 
spiritual well-being if we do. 


ASSIMILATION EXERCISES (use pictures as in presentation). 
—What question did Peter ask? How did Jesus answer it? 
Who can tell me what the king decided to do? What did one 
of his servants owe him? Could he pay? What did he do? 
What prayer did he say? Was the king merciful? How? 

But was that man merciful? Tell me about it. And then? 
What did Jesus say at theend? Whatdoesthatmean? How 
does forgiveness help us to keep God’s Fifth Law? How 
many kinds of life do we have? Does God’s Fifth Law help us 
to take care of both? How do we take care of the natural? 
How of the supernatural? How does God’s Fifth Law help us 
to be happy? Why must we keep it? (Twofold reason: 
God’s will, our happiness.) How do people sometimes sin 
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against it? How would forgiveness help them not to do so? 
Do you need to be forgiven sometimes? Do you want to be? 
And how should we love our neighbor? Show it by doing to 
him what we want done to ourselves. 

Correlate material presented with the catechism ques- 
tions. 


ORGANIZATION.—We have two kinds of life, natural and 
supernatural life, body and soul and grace. God gave us 
both, and gave His Fifth Law to guard life in us and in our 
neighbor. 

In answer to Peter’s question ““How often should I forgive?” 
Jesus told him and us how forgiveness pleases God and helps 
us to keep His Fifth Law. 


In our daily life we keep God’s Fifth Law 
about our natural life by 
about our supernatural life by 
our neighbor’s natural life by 
our neighbor’s supernatural life by 


Assignment.—Questions from the Baltimore Revised Cate- 
chism Number One: 


Question 109. What is the fifth commandment of God? 
Answer. The fifth commandment of God is: 
Thou shalt not kill. 


Question 110. What are we commanded by the fifth 
commandment? 

Answer. By the fifth commandment we are com- 
manded to take proper care of our own 
spiritual and bodily well-being and that 
of our neighbor. 


Question 111. What does the fifth commandment for- 
bid? 

Answer The fifth commandment forbids murder 
and suicide, and also fighting, anger, 
hatred, revenge, drunkenness, and bad 
example. 


The last two questions should be taught in substance only. 


Mental Prayer.—We have talked a lot about how Jesus 
answered Peter’s question, and how we are to keep God’s Fifth 
Law. Jesus told us the way, didn’t He? But He did more 
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than that: He showed us the way, too. (Picture of Cruci- 
fixion and brief mention of the prayer: “Father, forgive 
them. .. .”) We must follow the way Jesus taught, and 
the way Jesus acted. He told us Himself (post flash card, 
“Tam the Way’’). Let’s say a little prayer, deep down in our 
hearts, to thank Jesus for forgiving us our big debt of sin, 
and to ask Him to give us the courage, make us strong and 


brave enough, to forgive other people the little things they do 
that hurt us. 


Religion a War-Time Activity 


“Religion, its practice and its inculcation, is a thing that cannot be set 
aside as a peace-time activity for leisure hours. Religion means con- 
formity of one’s life to the law of God at all times. This means during the 
strenuous days of conflict as well as during the happy days of peace. The 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, then, exhorts all parents, and in 
particular mothers, to take their obligation as parent-teachers seriously. 
Send the children to religion classes regularly. Take time to study and 
pray with them at home. Be conscientious in regard to the religious 
education of your high-school boys and girls. Receive the Sacraments with 
them frequently. Discuss religion in the home. That is the Catholic way 
of life, which at the same time is the securest foundation for the American 
way of life’? (The Most Rev. Joseph F. McGrath, Bishop of Baker City). 





Religious Instruction Classes. I 


By tHE Very Reverenp Mser. Leon A. McNett, M.A. 
Diocesan Superintendent of Education, Wichita, Kansas 


Recently an Army Chaplain who had been on duty for about 
fifteen months in several camps here in the United States 
called at our office. “I am appalled,” he said, “by the igno- 
rance of even the simple rudiments of the Faith on the part of 
large numbers of boys who have entered the armed service. 
This is particularly true of those who have attended public 
schools, and is moré pronounced in the case of boys from the 
large cities as compared with those from the rural areas.” 

In his experience, nearly all of the Catholic boys could make 
the sign of the cross. Many, however, could not answer the 
question: “How many persons are there in God?” They 
could give only the vaguest answers to such questions as: 
“Which of the three Divine Persons became man? What do 
you receive when you go to Holy Communion?” They had 
completely forgotten any prayers which they might have 
learned in early childhood, and hence were quite helpless in 
reciting the Act of Contrition when they approached the 
Tribunal of Penance. 

Perhaps no more serious problem faces the Church in the 
United States than the religious education of Catholic children 
who are in attendance at public schools. Those who have 
taken an interest in this problem on a national scale have 
rather consistently estimated that approximately half of our 
children of elementary-school age, an army of over 2,000,000 
in number, attend the public schools. In recent years, Bishop 
Edwin V. O’Hara, chairman of the Episcopal Committee of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, has said that the 
balance has swung somewhat in favor of larger proportionate 
attendance at Catholic schools, due in all probability to the 
influence of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in securing 
transfers of Catholic children from public to Catholic schools. 


The fact remains, however, that hundreds of thousands of 
445 
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Catholic boys and girls in the United States are attending 
public elementary schools. 


Why Some Catholic Children Attend Public Schools 


Where are these children to be found? Large numbers of 
them, of course, are members of parishes which have no paro- 
chial school. Large numbers also belong to parishes which 
maintain a parochial school. A thousand reasons may be 
offered to explain non-attendance of the Catholic children at 
_ these schools. In the rural areas, distance and inconvenience 
of travel, particularly in the wintertime, are significant factors. 
In the large cities, distance, traffic hazards, and limited capac- 
ities of the school plant all play their part. In both city 
and country, however, many parents simply neglect to send 
their children to the Catholic school. Whatever the reason 
may be in individual cases, the Catholic child who attends a 
public school is rarely, if ever, responsible for his religiously 
underprivileged condition. 

Our little ones in the public schools are sadly in need of re- 
ligious instruction, moral training, and spiritual guidance. 
They can receive no religious education as a part of the public- 
school curriculum. Usually the atmosphere of the public 
school is thoroughly secular; at times it is positively pagan. 
The out-of-school environment of these children is often 
equally devoid of the religious atmosphere. Where parents 
are weak of faith and negligent in the discharge of their re- 
ligious duties, there is little to hope for in the home. And 
even where parents are strong in faith and regular in the 
practice of religion, they at times make little effort to instruct 
their offspring in the teachings of the Church. The latter 
statement may sound strange, but it is true. The explanation 
is to be found in meager religious knowledge, lack of suitable 
instructional materials, inaptitude for imparting instruction, 
but, above all, in the absence of a sense of personal responsi- 
bility for the religious education of the children. 

The position of Catholic children who are growing up with- 
out regular religious instruction is indeed pathetic. It would 
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be hard to exaggerate the danger of loss of faith to which they 
are exposed; equally difficult to overemphasize the threat to 
the numerical strength and vitality of the Catholic group in 
this country with the passing of the years. This problem is a 
direct challenge to the zeal and Christ-like charity of clergy, 
Religious, and laity throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. It presents no end of difficulties, as anyone who has 
grappled with the problem at close range is fully aware. We 
cannot rest, however, in parish, diocese, or nation so long as one 
Catholic child is failing to receive regular year-round religious 
instruction. 


Religious Instruction of Public School Pupils 


In a previous article we have written briefly of the religious 
vacation school, which provides a short period of intensive 
education in the summer time. The vacation school is im- 
portant but by no means sufficient. We have written also of 
the religious correspondence course for those who cannot be 
assembled regularly in parochial instruction classes. Let us 
now consider classes of religious instruction which operate in 
the parish throughout the regular school year for the benefit 
of Catholic children who attend public elementary schools. 

Leaders in the catechetical apostolate are agreed that a 
minimum of one hour and a half a week, preferably in two 
periods, should be devoted to such religious instruction. 
Classes should begin in early fall, as soon as possible after the 
opening of the public school, and continue until the close of 
school in late spring or early summer. Approved courses of 
instruction generally contain from thirty-two to thirty-six 
weekly units of instruction. 

The first approach to a solution of this problem in a parish 
is to assemble the names and addresses of a// Catholic children 
of the parish who are enrolled in public schools. A mere 
announcement from the pulpit that instruction classes will be 
held at a stated time and place simply does not suffice. Nor 
do repeated announcements and exhortations from the pulpit 
or in the parish bulletin do the job efficiently. The only way 
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that the pastor can be sure that he has discovered all of the 
children who need instruction is to mark off the limits of his 
parish and canvass it thoroughly. One common means of 
canvass is the house-to-house census. Another is check of 
enrollment of all public schools within the parish limits. 
Neither method will usually be adequate in itself. Hardly 
any house-to-house census in a large parish attains one hundred 
per cent coverage. Religious data on public-school records 
are rarely complete, nor will any system used to obtain the 
names from these records ordinarily suffice to identify all the 
children of Catholic faith or heritage. Then, too, some 
children of the parish may attend public schools in other 
parishes. 

On first thought, it would seem that the problem of com- 
piling the names of the children would be a simple one in the 
small town or rural community. One may be inclined to 
think that the pastor can sit down for an hour or so in his 
study and list all of his children who are in need of instruction. 
In some cases it is that simple, but there are far more than a 
few exceptions to the rule. Time and again we have marked 
the surprise, not to say consternation, of pastors who saw 
large numbers of strange children come in for the religious 
vacation school—and this in small rural parishes where zealous 
pastors were convinced that they knew every parishioner by 
name. 

In speaking of the parish in rural areas, it also makes a 
difference what conception one has of parish limits and of 
pastoral responsibility. Let us say that the parish is in a small 
town. Neighboring parishes are from ten to thirty or forty 
milesaway. Surely the intention of Mother Church and of the 
Most Reverend Ordinary is that parish boundaries be contigu- 
ous so that the pastoral ministry makes complete coverage of 
the territory of the diocese. How about the families in what 
often appear to be no-priest areas? How about the small towns 
and the at times numerous public schools in the territory? 
Pastoral solicitude has not extended itself sufficiently until 
the entire territory of the parish has been thoroughly can- 
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vassed and every child of Catholic heritage has been brought 
under regular religious instruction. 


Arrangements for Instruction Classes 


Actual arrangements for the instruction classes must be 
developed in accord with circumstances. The movement 
for released time, whereby the children in public schools are 
allowed one or two periods a week for religious instruction, 
has grown apace in the last few years. In some States (New 
York, for example) the State law determines the manner in 
which such a program shall be put into operation. In other 
States (e.g., Kansas) there is no State legislation covering this 
matter, but satisfactory plans for released time to be devoted 
to the study of religion may be worked out with local school 
authorities. Public-school administrators are taking an in- 
creasingly sympathetic attitude toward provisions for re- 
ligious instruction of children attending schools over which 
they have jurisdiction. 

Some advantages of the released time plan are the following: 
(1) practically every Catholic child in the school can be 
reached for instruction; (2) there is little or no problem of 
attendance; (3) religion assumes a position of importance in 
the curriculum of study; (4) if the program is inaugurated 
early in the school year and continued until its close, a rather 
extensive course may be covered; (5) the child is not de- 
prived of recreational time and finds attendance at religion 
class neither odious nor burdensome. 

If religious instruction classes must be held in out-of-school 
hours, they should be scheduled so that a reasonable period of 
time may be devoted to instruction, and so that the children 
will not be called upon to make what seem to be extraordinary 
sacrifices in order to attend. Sunday usually proves to be a 
poor day for instruction classes. The children must attend 
Holy Mass, and at least occasionally they are fasting in order 
to receive Holy Communion. To come early for instructions 
before Mass, or to remain after Mass when other members 
of the family are free to go home, imposes upon them a burden 
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which they bear reluctantly, if at all. The priests are busily 
engaged with Sunday services, and have little time or energy 
for special instructions. This is true not only in the big city 
church, with scheduled Masses from early morning until mid- 
day, but also in the small mission where the priest must cele- 
brate twice and, in these days, often three times on Sunday. 
Recently, for example, a priest told me that he can devote only 
ten minutes on Sunday morning to instruction of the children 
in one of his missions. It is obvious that such a program is 
woefully inadequate, and that other arrangements must be 
made for religious instruction of the little ones. Nor does 
Sunday afternoon prove to be a popular time for instruction 
classes. Experience proves that children generally devote 
that time to recreation(e.g., playing baseball or going to a 
show), and rebel against returning to the church for instruc- 
tions. These remarks are made with full realization of the 
fact that one must do the best one can in any given situation, 
and that in some places the Sunday School is not only feasible 
but quite satisfactory. 

On the whole, however, it seems that Saturday is the most 
convenient time for both pupils and catechists. If there is a 
parochial school, its facilities can be utilized and the Sisters 
are happy to devote a period of the day to this apostolic work. 
The priests are busy with confessions in the late afternoon and 
evening, but can easily give a part of the morning or early 
afternoon to catechetical instructions. Lay catechists, es- 
pecially if they are school teachers, can usually arrange to help 
with the Saturday classes. For many reasons the children do 
not consider it unreasonable to attend instructions on Satur- 
day. And, finally, there is little to prevent devoting one hour 
and a half or even two hours to the instructions if they are 
made interesting for the children. 


Importance of Competent Teachers 


It is important that the classes be in the hands of competent 
teachers (whether clergy, Religious, or laity), that sound 
teaching methods be used, and that the classes be so attractive 
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that the children will love to attend them. The day is long 
past when we can be content to place a catechism in the hands 
of a young girl who has little understanding of her religion 
and less of the children whom she is expected to teach. In the 
modern catechetical apostolate which has enjoyed such a 
gratifying development under the patronage of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, constant emphasis has been 
placed upon the selection and training of competent teachers 
of religion. The dignity of the Christian message, and the 
importance of Christian living toward which the efforts of 
the catechist are directed, demand, in the teaching of religion, 
the employment of everything worth while that the science 
of pedagogy has to offer. The use of sacred stories, picture 
study, class discussion, project work, etc., is indicated both 
by the rich treasures of Catholic doctrine, moral, and ritual, 
and by the eager response which children give to such vitalized 
teaching. And, finally, let us not forget that we are appealing 
to agroup which attends class voluntarily and in which the spirit 
of religious duty is often quite weak. The world, the flesh, and 
the devil constantly appeal to every faculty of soul and body to 
draw them away from us, and we in turn must not hesitate to 
make every legitimate appeal, natural and supernatural, to 
draw them to the love and service of God. 

In our next article we shall speak of the course of study for 
religious instruction classes of public-elementary-school chil- 
dren. We shall also point to current practices in a number of 
dioceses throughout the United States which are giving earnest 


attention to this important phase of the catechetical aposto- 
late. 





Theological Details of the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism 


By THe Rev. Francis J. Connext, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Lesson 31 


This lesson, treating of sacramental confession, corresponds 
to Lesson 19 of the old Catechism. It begins, in Q. 408, 
with a definition of confession which is identical with that 
given in the former Q. 208, except that we are now told to 
confess our sins to an “‘authorized priest,” whereas the phrase 
formerly employed was “duly authorized priest.”” The word 
“duly” was unnecessary, besides being a source of obscurity 
to the pupils. QQ. 409 and 410 are new. They provide, in 
brief form, the argument for the obligation of confessing our 
sins—one of the chief stumbling-blocks for non-Catholics. 
The former of these two questions quotes the commission of 
Christ to the Apostles which forms the basis of this obligation: 
“Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; and 
whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.”” The other 
question points out that in the twofold power of forgiving or 
retaining is contained the command of Our Lord to confess 
our sins to the successors of the Apostles in the priesthood, 
since otherwise they cannot know whose sins should be for- 
given and whose should be retained. 

Q. 411 corresponds to the former Q. 209, but is worded more 
exactly. The old Catechism asserted that we are bound to 
confess all our mortal sins; the Revision qualifies this by 
stating that we must confess every mortal sin which has not 
yet been confessed and forgiven. Once mortal sins have 
been confessed properly in their number and species and have 
been absolved sacramentally, they need not be confessed 
again. This question, like the previous one, adds that it 1s 
commendable to confess our venial sins. It is interesting to 


note that one of the recommendations of Pope Pius XII in 
452 
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his recent Encyclical on the Mystical Body is the practice 
of the frequent confession of venial sins. 

Q. 412, like the former Q. 210, enumerates the qualities of a 
good confession, stating that it must be humble, sincere and 
entire. Q. 413, explaining the first of these three qualities, 
substitutes for the phrase “sense of shame and sorrow” 
(found in the former Q. 211) the words “conviction of guilt.” 
The reason is that the word “sense” might be understood 
of a merely emotional attitude, whereas “‘conviction”’ makes 
it clear that true contrition must be based on an intellectual 
perception of the heinousness of sin. Q. 414, explaining the 
quality of sincerity, is practically the same as the former 
Q. 212. Q. 415 is more detailed than Q. 213 of the old Cate- 
chism, in telling what is meant when we say that our con- 
fession must be entire. Particularly, it points out that only 
mortal sins need be confessed exactly according to number 
and kind. In confessing venial sins it is not strictly necessary 
to mention the number of times each has been committed, nor 
is it required that the nature of such sins be confessed in the 
same detailed manner as that of a. mortal sin. Thus, if a 
person has failed venially by detraction, it suffices (if he 
wishes to make this sin a matter of confession) that he accuse 
himself of a slight sin of injustice. However, one who has 
failed grievously in this matter must not only tell the number 
of times the sin has occurred, but must also state explicitly that 
the injustice consisted in harm to the reputation of another. 

Q. 416, like the former Q. 215, gives assurance that a mortal 
sin which has been forgotten in confession without any fault 
on the part of the penitent is forgiven, though the obligation 
remains of confessing it later, if it is remembered. The 
Revision adds the practical point that in the meantime the 
penitent may receive Holy Communion. 

Q. 417, corresponding to Q. 216 of the old Catechism, 
describes the malice of deliberately concealing a mortal sin 
in confession. However, instead of designating such a sin 
as a lie to the Holy Ghost (as did the former question), the 
new rendering more correctly and less dramatically asserts 
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that two great evils follow such an unworthy confession—not 
even the sins confessed are forgiven, and a grave sin of sacri- 
lege is committed. Q. 418 describes in greater detail than 
the former Q. 217 the process to be followed in rectifying a 
bad confession. First, the fact of the bad confession should 
be told, then the concealed sin should be confessed, then 
all the Sacraments received since the bad confession should 
be mentioned, and finally all other mortal sins committed 
since the last good confession should be confessed. Q. 419 
is new, emphasizing that we should never be ashamed to tell 
any mortal sin in confession, and adducing two reasons for 
perfect sincerity: first, because the confession is really made 
to God, since the priest represents Christ; second, because 
the priest is bound to the strictest secrecy regarding what is 
confessed to him. 

The old Catechism, in Q. 218, gave only one reason for the 
penance imposed in confession— to make satisfaction for tem- 
poral punishment. The Revision, in Q. 420, adds two other 
reasons—to make some atonement for sins, and to receive help 
to avoid sins in future. Q. 421 is new, explaining the distinc- 
tion between eternal punishment (due to unforgiven mortal 
sins) and temporal punishment (due to venial sins and to 
mortal sins after they have been forgiven). Q. 422 corre- 
sponds to the former Q. 219, explaining that the Sacrament 
of Penance always remits eternal punishment, but does 
not always remit temporal punishment. The phrase “worth- 
ily received” has now been added to emphasize that no 
benefit is conferred by a sacrilegious confession. Q. 423, 
like the former Q. 220, points out three reasons why God 
demands temporal punishment for sins that have been for- 
given: to satisfy His justice, to teach us the great evil of 
sin, and to warn us not to sin again. 

Q. 424 is new, stating that the debt of temporal punish- 
ment must be paid either in the present life or in purgatory. 
In this connection the teacher can appropriately mention 
that it is far better to satisfy for temporal punishment in 
the present life than to defer the payment of this debt to 
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the future life. For in this world less atonement is required 
by God than in purgatory. Moreover, penitential works 
performed by a person in this present life, unlike the sufferings 
endured by a soul in purgatory, are not only satisfactory but 
also. meritorious. Q. 425 enumerates the chief means of 
satisfying for the debt of temporal punishment, as did Q. 221 
of the old Catechism, but adds two more—the performance 
of the penance enjoined in confession and indulgences. Among 
the means enumerated are the works of mercy, and the old 
Catechism in this place added two further questions to explain 
the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. However, in 
the Revision these have been explained previously in QQ. 191 
and 192, as means of manifesting our love for our neighbor. 


Lesson 32 


This lesson, like the former Lesson 20, explains the way 
to make a good confession. It might be styled “the etiquette 
of the Sacrament of Penance.” Q. 426, with which the lesson 
begins, is new, intended to remind us that preparation is 
always called for before the reception of this Sacrament. 
The preparation here described consists of an examination of 
conscience, an act of contrition, and the eliciting of a firm 
purpose of amendment. It is well to instruct the pupils in 
this connection that, if they make these preparatory acts 
properly, they need never have any anxiety as to whether 
they have received the Sacrament worthily in the event 
that they are distracted during the act of contrition at the 
time of absolution, since the efficacy of the preparatory act 
of contrition perseveres. 

Q. 427, describing the way to begin confession, corresponds 
to the former QQ. 224 and 225. However, there are some 
noteworthy changes. The introductory phrase suggested 
in the Revision is simply: “Bless me, Father, for I have 
sinned” —without the additional words, formerly recom- 
mended: “I confess to Almighty God and to you, Father, 
that I have sinned.” Moreover, it is not now suggested that 
the penitent tell whether he said his previous penance and 
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received Holy Communion. The omission of ‘such intro. 
ductory statements is a practical measure toward saving time, 
particularly when a large number of persons are waiting for 
confession, and, besides, these statements are superfluous 
additions, since one who has not fulfilled his last penance or 
has omitted to receive Holy Communion when he was obliged 
to do so, will naturally tell these sins as matter of his present 
confession. Moreover, the suggested phrase, “I received Holy 
Communion after my last confession,” was liable to give 
the impression that there is an obligation to approach the 
holy table after every confession. 

Q. 428 corresponds to the former Q. 226, but introduces 
considerable modification of expression. The old wording 
seemed to imply that everyone commits mortal sin, for it 
says that we should first confess all the mortal sins we have 
committed since the last confession. We are now told to 
confess our mortal sins, “if we have committed any.” The 
new version also adds that we must confess any mortal sins 
that we may have forgotten in previous confessions, and also 
that mortal sins must be confessed according to number and 
kind—a very important point of Catholic teaching. 

Q. 429 corresponds to Q. 214 of the old Catechism, which 
was however placed in the preceding lesson. It is now placed 
more appropriately in the lesson on making a good confession, 
since it treats of a practical matter that is liable to occur in 
the confessional—namely, the case of a person who cannot 
remember the exact number of times he committed a certain 
sin. The solution, of course, is that he should tell the number 
as nearly as possible, or at least give the average number of 
transgressions in a day, a week, a month, or a year. In ex- 
plaining this matter the old Catechism made no distinction 
between mortal and venial sins, but the Revision more cor- 
rectly applies these rules only to mortal sins, since there is no 
obligation to mention the number of times one has failed 
venially, though this is a commendable practice. 

Q. 430, discussing the confession of one who has no mortal 
sins, had no corresponding question in the old Catechism— 
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another example of the unfortunate tendency of that manual 
to imply that all commit mortal sins. The solution given in 
the Revision is that a person who has committed no mortal 
sins since his last confession should confess venial sins or some 
sin previously confessed and forgiven, for which he now 
renews his contrition. The important point to remember 
is that some sin must be confessed for which the penitent is 
sorry, otherwise the Sacrament is not received. 

Q. 431 is more complete than the former Q. 229, and gives 
a formula to be used in terminating the confession, stressing 
the inclusion of sins previously forgiven—a practical point for 
those who receive the Sacrament of Penance frequently. Q. 
432 presents the matter given in the former QQ. 227 and 228, 
but adds two more points concerning what is to be done after 
we have confessed our sins: to seek advice if we need it, and 
to accept the penance which the priest imposes. 

Q. 433, like Q. 230 of the old Catechism, tells us to repeat 


the act of contrition while the priest is giving absolution, 


adding that the words should be recited in a tone loud enough 
to be heard by the confessor. Q. 434 is new, telling us what 
we should do after leaving the confessional: thank God for 
the Sacrament we have received, beg Our Lord to supply 
for the imperfections of our confession, and perform our 
penance promptly and devoutly. 





Scriptural References for the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism 


By THE Reverenp G. H. Guyot, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lesson 27: The Sacrifice of the Mass 
(a) Malachias 1, 10-11: The Sacrifice of the Mass is foretold: a 


sacrifice is offered to God; it is a clean 
oblation; it is continual. 


(b) Luke 22, 19-20: The Body of Christ is given; His blood is 
shed; both of these points indicate the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 


(c) Hebrews 9, 23-28: Christ offered Himself as a sacrifice for the 
destruction of sin; this sacrifice is per- 
petuated in the Mass. 


Question 357 (No. 1, 160). The Mass is the sacrifice of the New Law in 
which Christ, through the ministry of the priest, offers Himself to God in 
an unbloody manner under the appearances of bread and wine. 


(a) Luke 22, 19-20: The sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ 
is indicated by the words “‘give and shed”; 
the ministry | af the priest is to be found i in 
the words: “Do this in commemoration of 
me.” The offering to God in an unbloody 
manner is shown by the use of bread and 
wine. The chalice is called that of the New 
Testament, indicating the New Law. 


Question 358. A sacrifice is the offering of a victim by a priest to God alone, 
and the destruction of it in some way to acknowledge that He is the Creator 
and Lord of all things. 


(a) Leviticus 1, 1-17: Note the various elements of the definition: 
an offering is made to God (verse 2); the 
priest offers it (5, 15); the offering is de- 
stroyed (5, 7, 15). 


(b) Malachias 1, 10-11: A sacrifice i is to be offered to God (“in My 
name”), and it is a clean oblation (an 
offering that is to be destroyed in some way). 


(c) Hebrews 9, 11-14: We note _ the elements of sacrifice: 


Christ the high priest offers Himself (His 
blood is poured out) to God. 


Question 359. The principal priest in every Mass is Fesus Christ, who offers 
to His heavenly Father, through the ministry of His ordained priest, 
His Body and blood which were sacrificed on the cross. 

458 
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(a) Luke 22, 19-20: It is Christ who is offering His body and 
blood; priests are to do the same in com- 
memoration of Him. As St. Paul says: 
“Christ took away the sins of all: ...for 
this latter He did once for all in offering up 
Himself” (Heb. 7, 27). From this it follows 
that there is but one sacrifice (that of 
Calvary), and but one offerer (namely, 
a and priests are but the ministers of 

rist. 


Question 360 (No. 1, 161). The Mass is the same sacrifice as the sacrifice 
of the cross because in the Mass the victim is the same, and the principal 
priest is the same, Fesus Christ. 


(a) Luke 22, 19-20; 23,46: On the cross Christ offers Himself; at the 
' last supper Christ offers Himself under the 

appearances of bread and wine. In the Mass 

Christ offers Himself under the appearances 

of bread and wine. In each case the victim 

is the same and the priest is the same: Jesus 


Christ. 


Question 361. The purposes for which the Mass is offered are: first, to adore 
God as our Creator and Lord; 


(a) Luke 22, 41-42; 23,46: Our Lord submitted Himself to His Father’s 
will, the greatest act of adoration that can 
be offered to God; on the cross He gave 
Himself to His Father. In the Mass we 
follow the footsteps of Our Lord and adore 
God, first of all. 


second, to thank God for His many favors; 


, 


(b) Luke 22, 19: Our Lord unites thanksgiving to His sacrifice; 
so in the Mass we thank God for all that 
He has done for us. 


third, to ask God to bestow His blessings on all men; 


(c) Hebrews 4, 14-5,10: Since Christ through His sacrifice on the 
cross has gained for us every blessing, and 
since He is our high priest interceding for us 
in heaven through His blood, in the Mass we 
ask for blessings from God. 


fourth, to satisfy the justice of God for the sins committed against Him. 


(d) Luke 22, 19-20; John The sacrifice of Christ on the cross was for 

1, 29; Hebrews 7, 26- the sins of all men; hence, the Sacrifice of 

28: the Mass, which is the same sacrifice, is 
offered for the sins of men. 


Question 362 (No. 1, 162). The manner in which the sacrifice is offered is 
different: On the cross Christ physically shed His blood and was physically 
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slain; while in the Mass there is no physical shedding of blood nor physical 
death, because Christ can die no more; on the cross Christ gained merit 
and satisfied for us, while in the Mass He applies to us the merits and 
satisfaction of His death on the cross. 


Luke 22, 19-20; 23, 
33-46: 


(b) Hebrews 9, 26; 
I Peter 3, 18: 


At the Last Supper our Lord offered Himself 
under the appearances of bread and wine, 
as He does at Mass; there is no actual 
shedding of blood, no actual death. 


The fact of Christ offering Himself once is 
indicated. 

(For the last point on the merit and satisfac- 
tion, see the preceding question under “d.”) 


Question 363. We should assist at Mass with reverence, attention, and 


devotion. 
(a) Exodus 12, 1-20: 


(b) I Corinthians 11, 17-34: 


If the Israelites were to be so attentive and 
reverent in the observance of the Passover, 
how much more should Catholics be reverent 
and attentive and devout in assisting at 


Mass! 


St. Paul condemns disorder and irreverence 
in the assemblies of the early Christians; 
from this we infer how much he insisted 
upon reverence and attention in holy things. 
And, above all, Mass should be attended 


reverently and devoutly. 


Question 364. The best method of assisting at Mass is to unite with the priest 
in offering the Holy Sacrifice, and to receive Holy Communion. (There 
is nothing in Sacred Scripture with regard to this.) 


Question 365. Our Divine Saviour said the first Mass at the Last Supper, 


the night before He died. 


(a) Matthew 26, 26-29; 
Mark 14, 22-25; 
Luke 22, 19-20; 
I Corinthians 11, 23-26: 


In these four pena we have practically 


the same accounts of the same event. Some 
details differ, but they all agree in the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist, the 
establishment of the priesthood, and in 
the first Mass. 


Lesson 28: Holy Communion 


(a) Luke 22, 19-20: 


(b) John 6, 54-59: 


(c) I Corinthians 11, 23-34: 


The Apostles receive their Master’s body and 
blood under the appearances of bread and 
wine. 


Repeatedly Our Lord tells the Jews that 
they must eat His flesh and drink His blood. 


St. Paul speaks of Holy Communion; also 
he points out the sin of him who receives 
unworthily. 
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Question 366 (No. 1, 163). Huly Communion is the receiving of Fesus Christ 
in the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 


(a) Matthew 26, 26-29: Our Lord gives His body and blood in the 
Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist to His 
Apostles. 


(b) John 6, 54-59: Our Lord promises His body and blood as 
food and drink. And what He promises He 
fulfills at the Last Supper. 


(c) Acts 2, 42: The early Christians gathered to receive 
Holy Communion. 


Question 367 (No. 1,164). To receive Holy Communion worthily it is necessary 
to be free from mortal sin and to be fasting from midnight. 


(a) I Corinthians 11, 23-34: St. Paul says that Holy Communion should 
not be received unless a man proves himself, 
unless a man is worthy, and that he who 
communicates unworthily eats and drinks 
judgment to himself. In the language we 
would use today, he says that a man in re- 
ceiving Holy Communion should be sure 
that he is free of sin, and that to receive Our 
Lord in sin is to incur grievous guilt. 
(N. B. There is nothing concerning fasting 
for Holy Communion in the Bible.) 


Question 368 (No. 1, 165). He who knowingly receives Holy Communion 
in mortal sin receives the body and blood of Christ, but he does not receive 
His graces and commits a grave sin of sacrilege. 


(a) I Corinthians 11, 23-24: St. Paul indicates that, even if a person is in 
mortal sin, he receives Holy Communion: 
“Whoever eats this bread or drinks the cup 
of the Lord unworthily, will be guilty of the 
body and blood of the Lord.” At the same 
time he points out the crime of receiving 
Holy Communion unworthily: such a person 

‘eats and drinks judgment to himself.” 
He also states that such a one “‘is guilty of 
the body and blood of the Lord,” that is, he 
is responsible to the Lord for an unworthy 
reception. 


Question 369. To receive more abundantly the graces of Holy Communion 


we should strive to be most fervent and to free ourselves from deliberate 
venial sin. 


(a) I Corinthians 11, 23-34: Once more we refer to this passage of St. 
Paul. He says that “a man must prove 
himself.” He points out that Holy Com- 
munion is not to be received unworthily, 
and he means not merely mortal sin, but 
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venial sin as well. To receive Holy Com. 
munion, then, we should be careful to be 
free of even venial sin. 


(b) Leviticus 16, 4, 24: The high priest was ordered to wash himself 
twice in the rites of the old Law for the feast 
of expiation. If then external purity was 
demanded of him for entrance into the holy 
of holies, how pure ought the conscience of 


him be to whom comes the pure Lamb of 
God! > 


Question 370 (No. 1, 166). To fast from midnight means to take nothing by 
way of food or drink or medicine after midnight. (There is nothing in 
Holy Scripture on this.) 


Question 371. Holy Communion may be received without fasting when one 
is in danger of death, or when it is necessary to save the Blessed Sacrament 
from insult or injury. (There is nothing in Sacred Scripture on these 
points.) 


Question 372. The sick who have been confined to bed for a month and have 
no sure hope of a speedy recovery are allowed, with the prudent advice of 
a confessor, to receive Holy Communion once or twice a week even though 
they have taken medicine or some liquid food. (There is nothing in 
Sacred Scripture on this.) 


Question 373 (No. 1, 167). We should prepare ourselves for Holy Com- 


munion by thinking of Our Divine Redeemer whom we are about to receive, 
and by making fervent acts of faith, hope, love, and contrition. 


(a) Matthew 9, 20-22: The act of faith made by the sick woman can 
well be a model of one about to receive Holy 
Communion. 


(b) Mark 9, 13-23: The faith and hope of the father in the power 
of Our Lord to cure his son may be taken 
as models of the faith and hope of those 
about to receive. 


(c) Luke 7, 1-10: The words of the centurion, repeated in the 
Mass, will increase the devotion of those 
who are going to receive. 


(d) = 6, 22-59; Thoughtful reading and meditation on the 
Corinthians 11, 23-34: promise of the Holy Eucharist as well as 
its institution will increase devotion to Our 


Lord. 





The Three Q's of High School Religion 


By Sister Mary Teresa, S.S.J. 
Supervisor, St. Joseph Sisters, Mount Gallitzin, Baden, Pa. 


II. QUID? THE RELIGION CONTENT 


In the first section of this discussion emphasis was laid on 
the necessity of the teacher understanding the principles 
of the Catholic philosophy of education and of realizing his 
relations towards his pupil and his Divine Model, Jesus Christ. 
An attempt was made to show that the first concern of the 
teacher must be to form the character and supernaturalize 
the conduct of his pupils; that his example has a potent 
influence on the temporal and the eternal welfare of the youth 
entrusted to his direction; that, consequently, it is vitally 
important for him, if he wishes to fulfill the aim of true Chris- 
tian education as set forth by Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical 
“On the Christian Education of Youth,’! to cultivate in his 
own soul a deeply religious spirit before he may hope to lead 


others to God. Comments from a representative group of 
senior high school boys and girls were introduced as evidence 
upholding the thesis that the lives of youth are deeply affected 
by the teacher of religion who has acquired a true spiritual 
outlook, and whose life and teaching are animated by the 
spirit of his Divine Model, who said of Himself: “I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.’’? 


Religion Content from Viewpoint of Pupil and Teacher 


With these points recalled to mind, it is the purpose of 
this second section to consider the religion content for high 
school classes from the viewpoint of the pupil and the teacher. 
It is not intended to present here a detailed examination of 
the course in use in our diocese nor to offer a new course, but 
merely to present a few comments which were made by 
pupils concerning their own interests in religion, and which 
may be of interest to teachers of religion in general. Sugges- 


1 Pope Pius XI, op. cit., p. 38. 
awa. 
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tions for the improvement of the content from experienced 
teachers will likewise be presented. The opinions of both 
of these groups are deserving of consideration, for through 
them it is evident that “All is mot well” along the Religion 
Front. Many of the statements from the pupils make one 
realize fully that, if the triple enemy of souls is to be con- 
quered, our boys and girls must be properly equipped now 
with the necessary knowledge and appreciation of their faith, 
together with ample opportunities in our high school “train- 
ing centers” for drill and exercise in their faith by the appli- 
cation of true Christian principles to every aspect of their 
personal and social life. Then when they go into action on 
the adult battlefield of life, they will have made secure their 
defense lines, and they will be adequately supplied with the 
ammunition of God’s grace through their regular reception 
of the Sacraments and fidelity to prayer. Only thus will 
they be prepared to withstand the onslaughts of Satan and 
his worldly and fleshly allies. 

Naturally, the variety of texts in use in the different schools, 
the methods of presentation by different teachers, the absence 
of supplementary instruction by the priests in several of the 
schools, the lack of a satisfactory uniform course, and the 
individual differences existing among pupils, have resulted 
in a corresponding diversity of achievement and diversified 
opinions concerning additions or omissions of course content. 
However, it is interesting to note that our seniors are, with 
very few exceptions, desirous of help towards their own 
spiritual development. This was indicated by the great 
number who asked for more practical application of their reli- 
gion lessons to their everyday lives and the world problems 
of the day. It is also important to observe that the majority 
of the boys and girls who will be quoted later have spent 
the greater part of their school years under Catholic auspices; 
yet, a number of them acknowledged with youthful candor 
their lack of exact knowledge of many of the fundamental 
points of faith, which admission should prompt the teacher 
of religion to revert to a self-examination as to his responsi- 
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bility in this matter. At the same time, in his endeavor to 
prevent such weaknesses in the future, he must beware of 
what Father Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap., terms “The Knowledge 
Heresy” by making “‘knowledge the be-all and the end-all 
of religious education,”* instead of teaching his pupils “‘to 
accept wholeheartedly the truth taught by Jesus Christ and 
to apply it to every aspect of their daily lives.”* From this 
we see that there must be a suitable admixture of doctrine 
with practice in order to satisfy the needs of those pupils 
who are inclined towards intellectual questions, as well as 
those whose emotional nature leans them more to the dis- 
cussion and solution of moral problems. 

In the survey to which reference was made last month, 
the pupils were requested to answer the following: 


“Today, more than ever before, it is imperative that Catho- 
lics be faithful to the practice of Christ’s teachings, and be 
prepared to give intelligent and satisfying answers to 
others concerning their faith. In order to be qualified to 
do this, what topics would you like to have more fully ex- 
plained in your religion class? Added to the religion course? 
Omitted? Give reasons for your choice.” 


Their answers may easily be grouped under such general 
headings as Dogma, Moral, Grace, Church History, Scripture, 
Liturgy, Apologetics, and Catholic Action. Specifically, they 
include such subjects as dates, courtship, marriage, divorce, 
birth control, the Mass, the Life of Christ, His Blessed Mother 
and the Saints, prayer, confession, temptation, purity, atheism, 
evolution, communism, etc., to be more fully explained. Not 
many suggested omissions from the present offerings, but 
several specified objections to church history, an over-emphasis 
on the Liturgy, repetition of doctrinal matter that had been 
given them in the grades. 

The reasons for their particular choice show that, despite 
their youth, many of these adolescents possess “the wisdom 


* Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M. Cap., “The Knowledge Heresy,” in Catholic School Fournal 
(October, 1943), p. 229. 


‘Rev. Austin G. Schmidt, S.J., “Teaching Religion for Life,” in Catholic School Fournal 
(Ootober, 1943), p. 225. 
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of age,” manifesting an earnestness and sincerity of purpose 
in a superior degree. 


Additional Instruction on Courtship and Marriage 

The majority asked for additional instructions relative 
to dates, courtship, and marriage. While it is true that 
instruction on the Sacrament of Matrimony is given children 
in the catechism lessons on the Sacraments in the elementary 
grades and in the early years of the secondary school, yet, 
provision for a much more complete explanation should form 
a part of the content for the seniors, when at least a month 
or six weeks may well be devoted to it, since the students 
are of an age to understand and appreciate the importance 
of the subject, and this may be the last opportunity for 
many of them to receive correct information. Seniors are 
interested in such a course, as the following answers reveal: 


(1) The responsibilities as well as the privileges of 
matrimony should be more clearly explained. If Catholics 
were more fully instructed in the principles of marriage, 


there would be happier, better Catholic homes and children. 

(2) Nine out of ten girls marry; lessons on this sub- 
ject are essential to their happiness. 

(3) Courtship and marriage should be stressed to seniors 
so that they will become good Catholic mothers and fathers. 

(4) Amore direct study of the Sacrament of Matrimony 
should be given as a definite course in the senior year, and the 
duties of a family to each other explained. This would give 
a better background for answering questions about Chris- 
tian families, divorce, mixed marriages, etc. 


The remarks quoted below give cause for deep concern 
over the ineffectiveness of religious instruction in bringing 
about desirable habits of behavior on the part of Catholic 
boys and girls. Note the trend of thought in the following: 


(1) I go to a girls’ high school and I have gone out 
with many girls only to see them disgrace themselves in 
front of boys. Proper conduct when in the company of 
men should be emphasized. Advice on when to have dates, 
with whom, where to go, how to act, etc., is important in 
any religion course for high schools. 
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(2) Why are mixed marriages discouraged? This may 
be one means of bringing a convert into the Church. 

(3) We should know wéy the Church is so opposed to 
keeping company with non-Catholics, mixed marriages, 
birth control, etc. There are a great many Catholics who 
do these things and who have little or no realization of the 
effects. 

(4) I think that because of the many hasty marriages 
during the time ‘of war a thorough explanation of the 
Church’s laws on marriage would be a great help to boys and 
girls, particularly those who may be contemplating a mixed 
marriage. 


The question of religious vocations also claims the atten- 
tion of youth, but apparently opportunities for encouraging 
volunteers to join “‘Christ’s Army” are being neglected by 
some teachers, despite the world-wide cry about the dearth 
of vocations, and the pressing need for suitable candidates to 
the priesthood, brotherhood and sisterhood. More than 
one pupil wrote about the lack of information being given 
in religion classes relative to the Religious state. We quote 
but a few: 


(1) Try to encourage more Religious vocations by ex- 
plaining the purpose, duties and life of the Religious. 
Being left in the dark, we are afraid to take the step forward 
into the Religious life. 

(2) Everyone is interested in her future life; therefore, 
vocations, particularly Religious, would be a most timely 
topic for class instruction and discussions. 

(3) A deeper, fuller explanation of the Religious life 
should be given in the senior year. I think, but I am not 
quite sure, that I have a vocation for this life, and no doubt 
others, too, are puzzled about their call. 


Increased Knowledge of Liturgy and Life of Christ 


A desire for greater and better knowledge of the Mass and 
prayer, an intelligent use of the Missal, and familiarity with 
the feasts of the Liturgical Year were emphasized by many 
boys and girls as an aid to growing closer to Christ. Their 
wishes should be satisfied, because ‘“‘the Liturgical Year keeps 
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Christ living in our minds and hearts.’® Through the regular 
use of the Missal, the Life of Christ is unfolded, and “the 
Mass becomes almost as intimate a companionship as that 
enjoyed by the disciples themselves.’”® Hence comes the 
value of including a thorough study of the Life of Christ and a 
knowledge of the Gospels, in either the junior or senior year, 
in order to assist the pupils in applying His life and teachings 
to their own lives and to the solution of modern social and 
religious questions. We must also prepare these future 
citizens for Catholic leadership in a challenging post-war 
world, and create in them a desire for higher Catholic educa- 
tion so that they will be prepared for true Catholic Action, 
armed with sound principles of economic and social justice 
as outlined in the Papal Encyclicals. Requests for the in- 
clusion of such material in the religion course have been ex- 
pressed by one or other pupil in comments similar to the 
following: 


(1) I think that Prayer should be more fully explained. 


We should have a broader understanding of the petitions of 
the “Our Father,” the significance of the “Hail Mary,” 


”» 


and the importance of the “Gloria Patri,” etc., for it is 
while praying and meditating that we come to a closer union 
with Christ. 

(2) Considering the fact that the Mass is the most im- 
portant act of worship paid to God, I think we ought to 
spend much more time on the study of its prayers, cere- 
monies, and rites, and be instructed in the use of the Missal. 
The better we understand these, the better shall we appre- 
ciate the Mass. We cannot know too much, since the Mass 
shows us the great love God has for us by giving us His 
own Body and Blood, and makes us know and love Him 
better. 

(3) Provide for a broader knowledge of the Liturgy, be- 
cause we are questioned so frequently by non-Catholics 
about the ceremonies of the Church and their significance. 

(4) For one of the four years of religion, or even for all 
four, I think that we should study the Life of Christ. A 
5 Revs. Joseph J. Baierl, S.T.D., Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D., Joseph Collins, S.T.D., 


“Religious Instruction and Education” (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City), p. 61. 
* Jbid., p. 62. 
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regular textbook should be used. We should also be taught 
to read the New Testament daily. 

(5) In order to know, love, and serve God and give Him 
the honor due to Him, we should be taught His life on earth. 
We have learned of His Sacraments and His Church, but 
why can’t we spend at least one of our years in high school 
studying Christ’s Life and Personality? I’m sure our de- 
votion both to Him and His Blessed Mother would be in- 
creased. 


The Blessed Virgin and the Saints 


Inseparable from the life of Christ are the life of His 
Blessed Mother and the lives of His Saints. This is recog- 
nized by students, one of whom made the following suggestion: 


“T believe it would be well in a girls’ high school, and even 
boys’ school, at least once a week to have some study on 
the Life of the Blessed Mother in order to increase the 
students’ devotion to Mary and to make them want to 
imitate her more closely.” 


Another has expressed his interest in Christ’s special friends 
in the following request: 


“By telling us about and instructing us in the ways of 
the Saints, it would naturally make us want to imitate 
them and pray to them for assistance.” 


Here is an opportunity to capitalize a pupil’s interests and 
natural tendency to imitate, by placing before them the 
lives of men and women who have courageously labored for 
the greater glory of Christ and the spread of His Kingdom 
throughout the ages, and who have proved to the world their 
heroic personalities and have won for themselves public 
declaration of their sanctity by the conformity of their lives 


to the life of Christ. 





Civics through Religion 


By Sister M. Lavurentine, D.P. 
St. Joseph’s High School, Dover, Ohio 


We live today in a period of world conflict—a period in 
the history of America when education for citizenship and 
training for civic virtues are demanded as never before. 
Meeting this demand should present no difficulty for Catholic 
teachers. Our school system has been founded solely for 
the purpose of teaching a program of studies with religion as 
its core. Religion is a way of life; civics also means life, the 
life of an individual as such and as a member of society. 
Since an individual cannot live two contradictory lives and 
be true to himself, religion and civics, properly understood, 
cannot be separated. In great measure, we have not utilized 
as extensively as possible our teaching of religion for the 
development of social virtues and habits. Too often have 
Catholics been heard to say with their non-Catholic brethren: 
“Business is business, and religion has no place in it or in 
politics.” This is sufficient proof that they have never 
grasped the meaning of the true Christian social order. The 
reason for this lies in the fact that our religion courses, for 
the most part, have been taught largely from the individual- 
istic point of view. To remedy this, the first point to be 
stressed is the socialization of the religion course as a means of 
establishing the basic principles upon which a Christian social 
order is founded. This would introduce a positive point of 
view, rather than a negative; a social, rather than an in- 
dividualistic, treatment of religion. Thus, the child must 
understand that to maintain the social order and supply the 
needs of man, God gave the Ten Commandments not as curbs 
on our liberty but as guardians of our security; that the Ten 
Commandments are basic and eternal; that all human law 
is derived from them, and that no law is just which is incon- 
sistent with them. Only when the Ten Commandments are 
faithfully observed by its members in general can any society 
hope to attain even temporal happiness and peace. 
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No Compromise with Secularism 

The second point to be stressed is the catholicizing of the 
social studies and the arts as a means of developing a Catholic 
attitude and interpretation of oneself, one’s neighbor, and 
one’s social inheritance—an attitude and an interpretation 
which will necessarily conflict with the surrounding secular 
attitudes. A compromise with secularism, or simply supple- 
menting secular programs by the addition of Catholic facts 
and information, will not be sufficient. This will necessitate 
an entirely different approach—one which will establish 
firmly the relative unimportance of the State in comparison 
to the “Civitas Dei.” 

Our late Holy Father, Pius XI, tells us that man is a mem- 
ber, not only of one society, but of three—the family, the 
Church, and the State. Therefore, the objectives of social 
studies from the Catholic point of view would be the under- 
standing of the rights and duties, habits and attitudes, of man 
in relation to this threefold environment—the family, the 
Church, and the State. Any treatment of history and 
civics which regards the Church or the family as institutions 
within the wider orbit of the State is not Catholic. Although 
the Catholic student should be impressed with the idea that 
the family has priority over the State, yet he must see that 
to attain its end the family has need of two other social 
organizations, the Church and the State. He must be con- 
vinced that of these two the Church, which enables the family 
to achieve its supernatural end, is by far the more important, 
and enjoys rights preéminently superior to those of the State. 
Lastly, he must be led to recognize the State, bound by moral 
duties and enjoying certain rights of its own, as a necessary 
but distinct and different supplement of the family. 

The secular courses of study fail to bring out this idea of 
the true Christian constitution of States. They study man 
as a member of groups, like the family, the State, the nation, 
the world. Only in some instances is the Church given 


recognition by secularists, and simply tacked on incidentally 
by Catholics. 
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Catholic Concept of Patriotism 


A third point in the teaching of civics through religion is 
the development of the Catholic concept of patriotism. In 
his “Catholic Concept of Patriotism,” the Reverend Thomas 
J. Quigley says: “Out of the pages of Catholic theology and 
philosophy we can cull the evidence to define patriotism as 
a special virtue related to both the theological virtue of charity 
and the moral virtue of justice.”! According to this we must 
instill in the students a proper concept of these two funda- 
mental virtues. We must make the children realize that 
virtue is not something passive, but that, on the contrary, 
the very derivation of the word implies strength and activity. 
It is the direct opposite of weakness or indifference. There- 
fore, we must endeavor to instill into each pupil that the 
virtue of justice obliges the individual to the constant giving 
to each man of what belongs to him. Likewise, it obliges 
the State to distribute among the people: (1) assistance, 
honors, rights, and privileges in proportion to their needs 
and abilities: (2) duties and taxes in proportion to their 
ability to bear them; and (3) restraints and punishments in 
proportion to their crimes against the law of God and the 
common good. 

But the virtue of justice alone is not sufficient. Superior 
to this are the obligations of the virtue of Christian charity, 
binding not only the individual but also the State to use their 
surplus wealth to better the material and spiritual condition of 
the less fortunate and weaker members. The child must be 
led to see that the practice of these virtues is possible only 
when the State acknowledges God as the source of all author- 
ity, and the Church as His representative and interpreter. 
In the last analysis, the sanction for the practice of justice 
and charity is in the Decalogue. Hence, the student's 
training in social studies must be centered in concepts of 
rights and duties as they affect him in three societies—the 
family, the Church, and the State. This threefold citizenship 


'In The National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, Vol. XX XIX, No. 1 (August, 
1942), pp. 411-418. 
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must be recognized throughout his entire course. In every 
grade this threefold relationship should be kept with an over- 
emphasis on the balance between rights and duties as deter- 
mined by divine and natural laws: 

Into the fabric of the social studies can be woven from 
the very beginning concepts derived from the Social Encyc- 
licals of Leo XIII, Benedict XV, Pius X, Pius XI, and Pius 
XII, as well as concepts from Catholic experts in the fields 
of economics and sociology. The Social Encyclicals con- 
tain germinal seeds that may be planted in the primary 
grades and developed: with the child’s natural growth, thus 
coloring his entire outlook on, life. This is truly a Catholic 
curriculum. 


Civics and Catholic Action 


The last, but not the least, point to be stressed in the 
teaching of civics through religion is that of Catholic Action. 
What was it that made the thirteenth the greatest of cen- 
turies, and the Middle Ages the glorious age of faith, but 
Catholic Action par excellence? What is it that is needed 
for the restoration of a true Christian social order today, 
but Catholic Action—that re-living the Age of Faith in our 
social, political and economic world, interpreting all things 
according to the doctrine of the Gospel? Are we, as Catholic 
teachers, fulfilling the sacred trust confided to us of training 
our young American boys and girls to be real leaders in 
Catholic Action? Are we instilling into their young hearts 
such intense love and loyalty for Christ, their Leader, that 
His call, “Come, follow Me,” rings in their ears as a personal 
invitation to join His lay apostolate and win souls for His 
love? Are we firing their young ambitious souls with such 
love and appreciation for their Faith that they are ready 
to go out and lay down their lives in the spread and defense 
of its cause? 

If not, why not? These boys and girls come to us at that 
period of their lives when their idealism and spirit of self- 
sacrifice are at their peak. Are we going to let this glorious 
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opportunity of enlisting them in the cause of Christ, and in 
the restoration of all things in Christ, slip idly by? Can 
we not hear the voices of our great social leaders, Leo XIII 
and Pius XI, calling to us in the touching words of the poet: 


To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch .... be yours to hold it high, 
If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep . . . . in peace. 


Let us make our own the answer to this poem penned by 
another poet, so fitting in our cause: 


The torch ye threw to us we caught, 

Ten million hands will hold it bright. 
The light of Faith shall never die, 

We’ve learned the lesson that ye taught. 


Knowledge That Leads to Practice 


“It is not sufficient that young or old merely know the doctrines of the 
Church. Knowledge alone will not save them to God’s Kingdom on earth 
or in heaven. ‘Be ye doers of the Word, and not hearers only, deceiving 
your own selves.” Knowledge is meant only to lead to love and to service. 

Once the faithful rightly understand the beauty and truth of the 
Church, and love the peace that prayer and the Sacraments bring to the 
soul, no proselytizing power on earth can cause them to stray, or to accept 
the husks for the life. -giving grain” (The Most Rev. Joseph Clement 
Willging, Bishop of Pueblo). 





The Teacher Studies the Life of Christ 


By tHE REVEREND Arnotp H. McCarrny, O.Carm. 
Holy Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IV. Just Who Is the Teacher in Your Classroom? 


Some newspapers at one time had the custom of paying 
one dollar to anyone who would send in a description of his 
“most embarrassing moment.” The thought often occurred 
to me that, if every account of my most embarrassing mo- 
ments were printed and accepted, I would have, if not a real 
fortune, at least a tidy sum set away against the proverbial 
day when the clouds would open up their bays and let fall 
upon my corner of the world heaven’s answer to a parched 
earth’s ultimatum. Among these embarrassing moments, 
which make sixty seconds feel like hours, would be the pain- 
fully remembered incident that pictures myself standing on 
a certain street in New York City looking across the street 


at a building whose noble columns practically spelled out in 
giant letters that the style of its architecture was gracefully 
Grecian. I asked a chance passerby where the Pennsylvania 
Railroad station was. The reply I received did not add any 
cubits to the stature of my pride and self-esteem, when he 
came back with: “Are you kidding? You are looking right 
at it.” 


Wanted: Glasses for the Eyes of the Soul 


Perhaps you too could have earned a dollar or two in 
similar manner, because it seems to be quite a human char- 
acteristic to look often at people, places and things without 
really seeing them. Maybe, you have had said to you, or 
were forced to say of yourself after you had been searching 
for some familiar thing, that “if it were a dog it would have 
bitten me.” There is something pathetically, humanly 
humorous about watching a man looking for his glasses that 
he has on his nose all the time, or crawling under a table, bed 


or dresser searching for a belt that he has around his waist 
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while he sweats and splutters seeking it. Yet, such things 
have been done a hundred times, and I suppose will continue 
to be done hundreds of times more by people who fail to really 
see what they are looking at. A quite similar and correspond- 
ing condition can be said to exist as far as the eyes of the soul 
are concerned also. As was pointed out in the last article, 
there seems to be a sort of spiritual nearsightedness, more 
common than physical myopia. 

It was this defect in spiritual vision that those who passed 
by the Cave of Bethlehem and the Divine Babe within suffered 
from on that first Christmas Night. Many spiritually poor, 
half-blind gropers were brought out upon the roads that led 
to the city of David that evening by the decree of Cesar that 
all should be enrolled in their birthplaces. What a rushing 
business an optometrist of the soul (if there were such a thing) 
could have done, supplying those who looked directly at the 
one who tabernacled the very One that they and their fathers 
before them had awaited for hundreds of years, with glasses 
for their souls! So poor of sight were they that they looked 
at God and saw only a woman on a beast of burden and a 
poor workman begging for a place to sleep. 

Thousands upon thousands must have looked upon Christ 
during His public life; yet, comparatively speaking, only a 
mere handful saw Him for what He was. In some instances 
these were not the mere passing glances that one sees darted 
about at the throngs in railroad stations, city streets, or 
places where the human ebb and tide is constantly rising 
and falling; some of those of Our Lord’s time gazed long 
and hard, but saw nothing because their power of spiritual 
vision was so limited. 

Let us take the case history of the man who suffered more 
severely from spiritual cataracts than perhaps anyone else 
in history. His eyes had met those of the Master many, 
many times; he had partaken of food with Him; shared the 
heats and burdens of many days with Him. Yet, for all it 
meant in a spiritual sense to this God-betrayer, he might as 
well have spent his time watching a card sharp. 
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The priests, Scribes and Pharisees fixed their baleful 
venomous eyes on Christ more than once, but what was 
really there never registered nor was ever developed on their 
souls. Evidently the shutters did not work, or else the spirit- 
ual film upon which are recorded true impressions had too long 
been exposed to the destroying light of their own inflated sense 
of importance. Then, that other sad, sad case of spiritual 
nearsightedness, which recorded only in a blurred, feathery 
manner what was seen. I mean the case of Pilate. There 
was a man who should have had the eyes of his soul examined, 
and should never have gone out without his glasses on, par- 
ticularly that day when he found himself on his palace porch 
groping like a Braille-reader for “truth.” He was looking 
directly at what he sought, yet he might have been comtem- 
plating something in a zoo for all the spiritual good it did him. 

Sad, sad cases of defective vision! “Yes,” perhaps you 
will say, “but that all happened a long, long time ago, and we 
have made progress since then.”” Have we? If so, it is fine, 
and I am glad to hear it. But are there not hundreds, thou- 
sands, even millions today whose spiritual eyesight is as 
defective as far as Christ is concerned as was the vision of 
those who lived two thousand years ago? Yet, as we pointed 
out to ourselves, opportunity is knocking at the door of our 
reason with the imperativeness of an overly suspicious land- 
lord seeking his rent; it is clamoring that we see Christ, and 
see Him clearly, not in a blurred, wavery manner, but in the 
clear sharp outlines that are the results of a spiritual visual 
standard which is at least 20/20. If our vision in this regard 
has failed us, how are we to learn how it can be corrected? 
In other words, how should we as twentieth-century teachers 
of religion see Our Lord as He fits into the picture of the 
world as we know and understand it? Are we at too great a 
disadvantage living in an age two thousand years after the 
Great Teacher of teachers, to be able to look upon Christ 
and really see Him as He is? If that is true, then we would 
have to conclude that Our Lord only wished the people of 
His own time to really see Him and understand Him and His 
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teachings. If Our Lord wanted only that, why did He bother 
to establish a Church that was to be a living example of His 
teachings for all men, in all ages past, present and to come? 
What happens to the meaning of His words: “TI will be with 
you all the days’? 

No “Quiz Kids”’ 

Oh, yes, there is an answer to these questions all right, and 
particularly to the question of how we are to look at Our 
Lord if we are to really see Him. In fact, Our Lord took 
time out to give us a rather detailed and important course on 
the matter of “spiritual eye-gene’”” when He said: ‘Amen, 
I say to you, unless you be converted and become as Jittle 
children, you shall not enter the Kingdom of Heaven.’ Yes, 
yes, I know, dear teacher; there is a bit of sweet irony and 
delicate humor to be found in the situation that describes 
the. Majestic Teacher telling His teachers to learn from chil- 
dren how to look at Himself in a way that will be eternally 
profitable. It looks as if Our Lord has indulged in a bit of 
table-turning in this case. Everyone knows that teachers 
are supposed to instruct children; that has been and is the 
accepted procedure practically everywhere. But now it 
seems Our Lord would reverse the process and have the pupils 
instruct the teachers. Our Lord, I am sure, was not referring 
to ‘Quiz Kids,” either, when He tells us to “become as /ittle 
children.’ We was referring to the ordinary, bright-eyed, 
simple-mannered, unsophisticated, little pig-tailed and tooth- 
less wonders who sit in the benches of the primary grades or 
hop about a playground yard or smudge picture books with 
jellied fingers in any nursery. 

He wishes us to look at Him, at life and at the world, with 
the same sort of simple faith with which a child looks upon 
them. To the child, unspoiled by the sophistry of the gutter, 
“Superman” is more than a mere comic strip; to the child 
the wonderful feats that this marvelous being accomplishes 
are much more than the pen strokes of a cartoonist with an 
over-active imagination. In phantasy the child accompanies 
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this weird gravity-defying being on all his great expeditions. 
Why, because the child wants to believe; he wants to be 
shown these deeds. The child betrays his intense deadly 
interest by his attention, by the shifting expressions upon his 
features, as he reacts to each recounted incident by any 
story teller worthy of the name. Every word is absorbed, 
each delightful morsel is tasted in a most appreciative manner, 
lest any of the pleasure might be lost. 

So, it seems it must be with us if we are ever to see Christ 
in the right perspective. We must approach with the air 
of a child seeing in his mind’s eye the heroic panorama of 
“Superman” at work, “Snow White” asleep, and “Robin 
Hood” at play. We must, when we approach to look at 
Christ, forget that we have grown up. We must remember 
that, as far as God is concerned, we shall be ‘“‘old enough to 
vote” only in eternity; while we are here on this side of 
forever, we must remain minors, to the extent that we shall 
be able to believe even unto death those things about which 
our senses tell us nothing, those things which so-called worldly 
wisdom presumptuously tells us are impossible. 

Our Lord having been a child Himself, besides being able 
to look into the crystal depths of the child’s soul, knew better 
than any parent or teacher before or since what goes on there. 
He knew so well the way and manner of the child. From 
all eternity He had fondly watched children make of every- 
thing a game, a play. A marble to a grown-up is but a bit of 
colored glass, but to the child it is a magic treasure full of 
unexplored mysterious possibilities. It is more important 
than a masterpiece by Michelangelo. A piece of wood, a 
paper sail, becomes a majestic clipper or a blood-curdling 
pirate vessel on wild adventure bound. The front porch 
becomes a classroom; an old barn, a trunk of old clothes, 
becomes for the child a show place more real than Radio 
City Music Hall. 

And when Our Lord tells us to become as /ittle children, 
it is as if He were almost plaintively beseeching us to keep at 
all costs, through all circumstances, this quality of childhood 
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which would enable us to look in a manner that is spiritually 
clear-eyed at Him, at life and at the world around us. He 
begs us to see life for what it truly is—a great drama! A 
drama it is that can be interest-absorbing, going from scene 
to scene and act to act with the supple flowing transition of a 
well-prepared and rehearsed play, or it can drag and halt 
with stuttered lines and stumbling steps to utter boredom. 
He wishes us to learn that life has romance in it, as well as 
comedy and tears. He wants us to know that everything 
that happens to us in our daily life—all those mean smarting 
cares, all those twisting, torturing wrestlings with temptations, 
all those elbow-bumping jars that our community life might 
be or become, all our bell-ridden days in the classroom, all 
the days of our life—all these are a part of a great play, 
different acts upon God’s great stage. Very often the reason 
why some of the scenes we play are messed up—the lines 
jumbled, the gestures distorted, to the extent that even 
the Angels, angelic and serene though they are, must feel 
almost tempted to “‘boo” and let fly a few over-ripe members 
of the vegetable kingdom—is because we forget the one 
most important item absolutely necessary to all actors on 
God’s stage if they are to win eternal plaudits. The item 
is this: we are all given a definite and particular réle to play 
in life’s drama, and our ability will be judged only by how 
we play that rdle. 

We might think that really we should be the leading man or 
leading lady. We might almost subconsciously feel that we 
should get “top billing” for every scene we play; we might in 
our own opinion feel that no other name would look half as 
well in lights as our own. But we find ourselves with only 
the part of an “extra’”’ in a mob scene, just one of the hoi- 
polloi. This we perhaps, sometimes even unknown to our- 
selves, resent so much that in very truth we become really 
“bad actors.” If such should be the case, if we find that it 
is true that we are constantly edging about the stage trying 
to keep ourselves within focus of the spotlight, but never 
manage to get more than a splash of it now and then as tt 
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passes us to shine on the real stars of the play, Our Lord, 
the Teacher of teachers, would have us learn and learn well 
that it is not important whether I am the “‘star’’ or the “extra,” 
but that I play to the best of my ability the rdle and part 
assigned me by the “Great Director.”’ That, and that alone, 
is important. God assigns us many parts, many roles; 
some seem destined to get curtain calls, others merely move 
the scenery. But it does not really matter; the important 
thing is to play the part well, no matter what it is. The 
manner in which I perform the duties assigned me, the way 
I observe the Commands and Counsels of the Eternal Prompter 
—that is what makes me a success or a failure in the show 
for which this earth is the stage, the stars are the footlights, 
and the courts of heaven and hell occupy the box seats. 

Of course, to see life like that, to look at Christ in this 
manner, it goes without saying that our attitude must be 
one of utter childlike simplicity. We must shed any shroud 
of sophistication that may have folded and blanketed itself 
around our viewpoint, just as a butterfly sheds its cocoon. 
A child is not cynical; it does not sit in the wings, chin on 
fist, trying to give the world the impression that some day 
it hopes to be chosen for the model of the statue called “The 
Thinker.” The child ordinarily does not go about with a 
mental chip on his shoulder, constantly poking and prodding 
this truth and that doctine to see if he cannot stir up a few 
good solid doubts to spend many miserable hours fighting with. 
The child de/ieves, as. you who teach the very young will verify. 
He believes with the calm certainty in his religion that would 
be found in the eyes of an old fisherman sitting on a seaside 
wharf that the tide that flows out will again return. 

There are indeed many things of childhood to which the 
majority of us would have no wish to return. There were 
those real sorrows that only a child can know. There are 
those foolish, often dangerous escapades that many are glad 
have all been stored away among the broken toys of child- 
hood. All that may be very true, but there are some things 
from our childhood that we must cling to with strength born 
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of desperation if we are to keep our sanity in a world gone 
mad. We must cling to the simple childlike spirit that places 
a little one upon its knees before the Infant Christ of Bethle- 
hem, and enables it to see there what the childlike shepherds 
saw. This spirit must be clutched tightly, as a tot embraces, 
even in sound sleep, a battered doll or play-worn teddy bear; 
it must be clasped firmly even though life towers threaten- 
ingly over us like a menacing, mail-fisted giant ready to beat 
us down with its steely hardness and cold indifference. Life 
can be hard and unfeeling; sometimes life can be cruel and 
tyrannical; the earth is muddy, paths are stony, but just 
so the hardness of life may not enter into the marrow of our 
being and make us brittle and ready to shatter, just so the 
mud of earth may not bespoil and besmear us. We must 
cling with all our might to the vision, to the clear-sightedness 
of childhood. If we have lost this treasure of childhood, 
then we must regain it at all costs. 


A Spiritual Crusade 


“The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine touches upon every phase of 
Catholic life, and is concerned with the instruction of all people of all ages 
outside the Catholic school system. Catechetical Day is not an attempt 
to stress the importance of instruction for children alone, but it is an effort 
to arouse high-school students, adults and parents to the obligation of 
knowing the doctrines of their religion. A concerted appeal should be 
made to all members of the Church. This appeal should “ on a spiritual 
basis; prayer should be employed to the end that grace may come in great 
abundance; the liturgy of the Church and the Sunday instruction should 
be used to give to the cause the religious atmosphere which it demands. 
It should be a spiritual crusade for the Faith’’ (The Register, Diocese of 
Altoona). 





World Christianity in the 
Religion Course 


By THE Very REVEREND Joun J. Consipine, M.M. 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 


We define education to World Christianity as the systematic 
cultivation in children, young folks, and adults of: (1) a 
knowledge of and regard for the peoples of the earth, our 
brothers in Christ, and appreciation of our responsibility to 
promote the welfare of all mankind according to Christian 
ideals; (2) devotion to the Church’s task of carrying to all 
non-Catholics and non-Christians Christ’s teachings and line 
of charity. 

The concept of World Christianity embraces the world 
missions of the Church, but much more as well. Missionary 
activity is the process of bearing to all souls outside the Church 
the most precious possible possession, faith in Christ and 
membership in the Church. But the Christian doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man embodies much more besides this. We 
have a duty of fraternal charity towards all men, which means 
equal and universal codperation among all men, Catholic, 
non-Catholic, Christian, and non-Christian. This duty falls 
upon men as individuals and upon society, both society as a 
whole and upon each segment of society, whether a single 
community or an entire people or nation. World Christianity 
teaches us in terms of the entire planet our full Christian duty 
towards all men. 

For the classroom the subject presents a three-fold teaching 
objective: (1) the doctrinal basis of education to World 
Christianity; (2) knowledge of and regard for the peoples of 
the earth; (3) acquaintance with the Catholic effort to carry 


the Faith and to accomplish good among the peoples of the 
earth. 


The Doctrinal Basis of World Christianity 


The doctrinal basis of World Christianity is to be taught 
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where all doctrine is taught, namely, in the religion class, 
Knowledge of and regard for the peoples of the earth is to be 
taught in the social studies classes. Our world-wide Catholic 
missionary effort and life of Christian codperation is to be 
taught both in the religion class and in the classes devoted to 
social studies. 

For any who may need the warning, let it be categorically 
stated at the outset that World Christianity is not some new 
doctrine which is to represent a fresh addition to the depositum 
fidei, nor is it any forgotten doctrine that is being brought 
back from some lost isle of knowledge to startle and embarrass 
the supposedly careless custodians of truth. It is merely new 
emphasis on what the Church has been teaching all through 
the centuries. 

The Reformation threw the Church on the defensive. For 
several centuries Catholics employed their best energies 
against the inroads of those outside the Church who had 
stolen the initiative. Today in great portions of the Church 
we have come upon better days. We are no longer on the 
defensive; it is now no mere matter of “They shall not pass.” 
We gaze out upon the two billion people over the face of the 
earth and remind ourselves that God has given His Church 
a mission in their regard. World Christianity is the enuncia- 
tion of that mission in terms which will keep us aware of the 
grandeur and vastness of our destiny. 

The religion course in our schools should, it is proposed, put 
greater emphasis on the world implications of Catholic teach- 
ing. It is not a matter of one or two, or six or eight, lessons 
each year, when some doctrine of distinctly universal or 
missionary import is considered. It is, rather, the thorough 
coloring of our entire doctrinal heritage with its imperious 
and immediate application to all men. 

If we consider Catholic teachings in relation to their sig- 
nificance for all men, we see the reasonableness of this con- 
tention. Let us take the catechism and note in relation to 
each great thesis its direct and intrinsic bearing on the eternal 
destiny of the entire human race. 





WORLD CHRISTIANITY IN THE RELIGION COURSE 


Doctrine of the Creation and Fall of Man 

The various theories which give certain races or peoples 
ground for believing themselves superior to other inhabitants 
of the globe are refuted by Christian teaching on the creation, 
both as regards the creation of man and the creation of the 
world, which is the temporal home of man. 

By Catholic teaching, God gives equal thought and love to 
the creation of each soul that receives existence. All men 
are created with equal human dignity. Adam and Eve give 
a single common origin to the American, the European, the 
African, the Asiatic, to the primitive in the jungle as well as to 
the university man. All who are properly educated to World 
Christianity will possess as a fundamental principle of life a 
conviction of the intrinsic equality of every man on earth, 
regardless of race or the color of his skin. 

Coupled with the Church’s teaching on creation, there 
should be provided as corollary the testimony of science that 
all races are substantially equal in the composite of their 
spiritual, mental, and physical gifts; that individuals of su- 
perior intelligence, or of exceptional defects, are found equally 
in every race. World Christianity would see to it that racial 
pride, racial prejudice, racial hatred is effectively refuted in 
Catholic education. 

The earth, the home of man, was created by God to be given 
_in stewardship to each generation of human creatures to em- 
ploy to His glory. No one group of men has any greater in- 
herent right to acquire possession of it than any other. It is 
dishonest for any group to assume that, because it is white, 
because it is educated, because it is strong, it can selfishly 
hoard to itself a disproportionate share of the goods of the 
earth. It is against fraternal charity for men or nations to 
ignore the present situation in the world, wherein each day 
two out of every ten people on earth, or four hundred million 
people, are without enough to eat. 

Millions suffer from want of clothing, from want of proper 
homes, from ignorance, from lack of protection against sin. 
Because these men live beyond the limits of a man-made 
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boundary line which establishes our particular nation, does 
this excuse us from all responsibility? God created all men 
brothers, and gave them the earth in common stewardship. 
The doctrine of the Creation teaches us a single fellowship 
with all men. 

The Fall.—From the common origin of the Fall, no man is 
intrinsically more good or more evil than another. The 
primitive in the jungle, quite as man in the civilized lands of 
the earth, can be trained to seek good and avoid evil, and each 
of himself is capable of succeeding but likewise prone to fail. 
The doctrine of the Fall teaches us that all men over the 
globe have, so far as their nature is concerned, suffered equally 
the loss of original justice. World Christianity disciplines us 
to apply this single measure to all. 

Christianity bestows on the Christian spiritual power which 
gives him a tremendous and practically essential advantage 
over the non-Christian in doing good and avoiding evil. But 
the Christian’s nature remains corrupt, and this corruption will 
quickly assert itself if the Christian fails to employ his ad- 
vantage in help from God. 

The non-Christian possesses the same substantial natural 
good which Christian and non-Christian alike inherent from 
their Creator, and hence in natural endowments of character 
the non-Christian is potentially as great as the Christian. 
The Tibetan in the heart of Asia, the jungle dweller in the 
heart of Africa, can be by nature beautifully patient, or un- 
selfish, or just, however difficult the corruption of the Fall 
may make it for him to attain salvation. 

Christianity viewed in terms of all mankind trains the 
Catholic to see that Christian and non-Christian alike may 
have great natural endowments; the Christian has not all 
natural good and the non-Christian only the evil. There are 
no nations of hideous heathens across the sea who, upon con- 
version, are to be transformed into gleaming angels; every 
non-Christian people is by nature like ourselves, with original 
sin to be wiped out by baptism and with the corruption of the 
Fall to be conquered only by the Church’s rivers of grace. 
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The spiritual gifts of Christianity pertain to the triumph of 
the good in our nature over the evil. 

In teaching the doctrine of the Fall, we should dwell on its 
effect as regards the majority of the two billion men now living 
on the earth—that is, the non-Christians. The spiritual void 
from which every non-Christian suffers should be made clear, 
and the urgency of his spiritual needs should be emphasized. 
Care should be taken, however, to avoid creating in Catholics 
any sense of partisan pride or smug superiority which causes 
disdain rather than fraternal regard. God does not want us 
to be the enemy of‘the non-Christian, but his friend. We 
shall never do God’s will in relation to the non-Christian if we 


regard him in arrogance and vanity, rather than in earnest 
humility. 


Doctrines of the Incarnation and Redemption 


Again we find the destiny of all mankind stemming from a 


single temporal event. The event this time is God-become- 
Man dying for all men on the Cross. 

Contemplating Christianity as it applies to ourselves, we 
are impressed by the relative futility of God’s breath-taking 
generosity in immolating Himself for us, in that we Christians 
employ so poorly the graces He merited for us. But if we 
view all mankind in the concept of World Christianity, how 
far more dismayed we shall be! Today after two thousand 
years only six out of every twenty persons on the earth are 
Christian even in name. 

Emphasis must be placed on the Redemption, not as an 
historical fact, but as applying to the world of our generation. 
Every line of the doctrine breathes of universality, as embrac- 
ing every last created soul. The pitifully limited application 
of its ends as regards the peoples of the earth heightens tre- 
mendously the drama of God’s sacrifice. World Christianity 
prompts us to witness Calvary in the light of the majority of 
mankind still outside the fold. 

The Mass and Holy Eucharist—The Mass, the universal 
sacrifice, belongs at present to a minority—three out of every 
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twenty people on earth. It should be presented as something 
instituted by God for men but not yet received by the bulk of 
men. How can we treasure it in easy complacency when 
seventeen out of every twenty of the men for whom it is in- 
tended are yet without it? Is this not the greatest fact re- 
garding the Mass? 

And the Holy Eucharist is meant by God as Food for every 
soul. But the bulk of souls are yet without it. Pope Pius X 
encouraged the few of us who possess it to receive it daily, and 
many of us thus luxuriate in this possession. But is there 
not something repugnant in the selfishness of its enjoyment if 
we show no concern that this Food reach the multitudes for 
whom it was intended? 

Baptism, Other Sacraments, Prayer.—Baptism is a Sacrament 
absolutely necessary for salvation (de necessitate medii, as 
the theologians say), for there is no other means of being 
cleansed of original sin. We teach the Catholic child to prize 
Baptism; we carefully instruct the newly married couple 
on the importance of the early baptism of each new-born, and 
on the baptism of even the unborn foetus in the womb should 
Providence decree the death of the mother. This is all as it 
should be. But is there not at least an equal urgency to 
arouse the Christian multitudes to keen awareness of the 
unfinished task of giving this Sacrament to the hundreds of 
millions over the earth who need it to achieve the primary 
purpose of their existence? 

The Sacraments of Confirmation, Penance, Matrimony and 
Extreme Unction, while not absolutely necessary to the non- 
Christian for salvation, are difficult for him to do without. 
Christian annals teem with heroic tales of priests who brave 
every difficulty and danger to bring the Last Rites to dying 
Catholics. But why should only the few be served? Can 
we wisely rest until the vast majority of men, now deprived 
of them, have the Sacraments within their reach? 

God alone can know whether there are few or many non- 
Christians who lift their minds and hearts to Him in prayer. 
But with all our knowledge of prayer and of kindred aids to 
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Christian living, we still find the struggle great. Through the 
frequent contemplation of mankind over the world the 
Catholic can keep alive in himself an intense sympathy for the 
hosts throughout Asia, Africa, Europe and the Americas, who 
are deprived of the tremendous assistance of prayer and the 
instruments of grace. 


The Two Great Commandments of Love 


These precepts are the guides to Christian living, given to 
us not as Americans to use in America, given to no particular 
group in the world to use only in its relations with any par- 
ticular portion of human society. God addresses to all men 
the words: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” He 
took pains in His parable of the Good Samaritan to define 
the universal application of the term, “neighbor.” Thus, 
“thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” is uttered to every 
human being and it enunciates a duty toward all mankind. 

Similarly, no double standard is permitted in relation to any 
of the Commandments of God. “Thou shalt not steal” 
forbids us to cheat, to underpay, to deprive of his goods not 
only our fellow-American, but the lowliest primitive in 
Africa. It forbids us to wink at injustice done by our nation 
or any nation against the weakest community of mortals any- 
where on the planet. 

The Church, the Mystical Body, the Communion of Saints.— 
God decided that a spiritual edifice must be erected on earth 
into which all men are to be invited. World Christianity re- 
minds us that, in so far as extension is concerned, this edifice 
is as yet only at an incipient stage of development. Pictured 
as a building in construction which one day is to house two 
hundred pews, at present it can count but thirty. 

Yet, its existence is not of indifferent importance. “Extra 
Ecclesiam nulla salus’” (Outside the Church there is no salva- 
tion), reads the axiom representing the ordinary dispensation 
of Providence. While the number of the saved is uncertain 
to us and good faith excuses those outside, God has fixed the 
Church as the normal path to salvation. There is something 
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disproportionate, therefore, in any tendency to see the Church 
as an institution which has attained its full stature in the world; 
as yet it has gathered in but a minority of men, and its greatest 
task lies before it. World Christianity aims to give true meas- 
ure to our sense of proportion as regards the Church; it 
prompts us to see the building of the Church throughout the 
world as the great central goal of all Catholic life. 

The doctrine of the Mystical Body sees all men united to 
Christ as the branches to the stalk of the vine: “I am the 
vine and you the branches.” But thus far only three out of 
every twenty branches on earth are united to the vine. Can 
you find full happiness in food while your brother goes hun- 
gry? Can you rejoice unqualifiedly in being united to the vine 
while seventeen out of every twenty of your brethren are un- 
attached to the Stalk of Life? 

Times without number we recite the Creed and speak of the 
Communion of Saints—the union through which all men of 
Asia, Africa, Europe, the Americas, and all the blessed who 
have passed into eternity, would be bound by God in a single 
whole with Christ as their Head. But as yet the faithful on 
earth are but a small fraction of all men, and of those who 
have died only a small fraction had previously been brought 
to Christ. Can we continue with equanimity to talk of this 
Communion of Saints which binds together so few of those 
whom God intended it should unite? 

The Virtues, Christian Life-—Christian life is not the exer- 
cise of routines, the observance of taboos. It consists of the 
sanctification of our souls by the worship of God and the 
service of our fellow-men. It goes without saying that the 
ordinary Catholic can serve actively only those immediately 
about him, but World Christianity seeks to point out that 
Christian society, using all the means it can muster, must 
devote itself to the service of world society. God did not 
bestow His precious gifts for the use of a minority. Through 
the world-wide mission organization of the Church, through 
charitable, social, educational, economic and political move- 
ments, private and governmental, Christian people every- 
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where must labor to the end that all men may possess the 
spiritual blessings and the temporal requisites for a fit life on 
earth and for the attainment of eternal happiness in heaven. 
World Christianity reminds us that such a goal is not a task of 
supererogation; it is our simple duty by Christian teaching. 
In a future article we shall seek to explain that the social 
studies course of our Catholic schools should present to our 
young folks a familiar picture of the peoples of the earth that 
will properly complement the actively world-wide concept of 
Christianity which should be found in the religion course. 


Religious Instruction on Every Phase of Catholic Life 


“The Instruction of the Catholic children enrolled in secular schools is 
only one of the tasks assigned to Confraternity workers, for the Con- 
fraternity program touches every phase of Catholic life which is not 
connected with Catholic school education. 

“On Religious Education Day the director has the opportunity of making 
certain that his parish unit is organized to function smoothly. Associated 
with him there should be the officers—president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, who should form the core of all the activities of the parish 
chairmen of the various divisions; a register of the names of the active 
and associate members (priests, Religious, laity) must be kept so that they 
may enjoy the spiritual privileges a the Confraternity; materials should 
be distributed to make the work better known and to solicit new members” 
(Confraternity Bulletin, Diocese of Syracuse). 
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St. Fohn Capistran, Reformer. By Rev. John Hofer. Translated by Rev. 
Patrick Cummins, O.S.B., Monk of Conception Abbey (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1943). 


“In this dread hour of peril St. John Capistran, crucifix in hand, rallied 
the Christian warriors in the name of Jesus. All took up the cry, and, in- 
spired to a superhuman effort, they hurled themselves upon the enemy. 
Nothing could withstand that onset. The Turks were borne back; the 
retreat became a rout. They were pursued to their camp, and the sultan, 
who was himself wounded, at last took to flight, the camp and all that it 
contained falling into the hands of the Christians. The tent and arms of 
Mohammed were sent to the pope as a trophy of victory.” Belgrade and 
Christendom were saved from the Turks. 

This is Father Gazeau’s story of the outstanding military achievement of 
the intrepid crusader, St. John Capistran. It is a story of absorbing in- 
terest to every Catholic schoolchild. Father Cummins’ translation of 
Father Hofer’s book on St. John Capistran contains much of edification for 
the Christian teacher. The present biography gives us a full account, per- 
haps too detailed, of this illustrious Saint of the later Middle Ages. The 
translator tells us that Capistran was one of the chief instruments of the 
marvelous fifteenth-century resurgence of the Papacy. During the four 
years before Belgrade, he raised Papal supremacy from despair to triumph, 
and made cf himself a strong, patient, reliable instrument in the hands of 
a rejuvenated Papacy. Contemporary biographers overstressed the Saint’s 
last years. Across the stretch of forty years, St. John Capistran, mission- 
ary, educator, reformer, inquisitor, crusader, is the fearless champion of 
right and righteousness. He was the St. Paul of the fifteenth century. 

For his preaching he is chiefly distinguished. He upbraided the luke- 
warm among his audiences for their weak surrender to vices “which the 
public conscience seemed no longer to realize as wrong. . . . Dogma is his 
predilection, especially the more difficult topics of faith and morals. .. . 
Even his favorite Marian sermons were dogmatic and exegetical, and re- 
quired the strained attention of his audience. Sermons on the Saints and 
their legends, so common in that age, were rarely preached either by 
Capistran or by Bernardine (his saintly exemplar). Capistran never out- 
grew his doctrinal and scholastic method. Learned and explicit defi- 
nitions come first.” 

St. John Capistran devoted all his energy to the vindication of the 
Holy Name of Jesus as an acknowledged sign of Catholic devotion. Despite 
the ridicule of the humanists, Pope Martin was won over and assigned a 
chapel in Rome as headquarters for the Society of the Holy Name of Jesus. 
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Surrounded by an immense concourse of people, Capistran celebrated the 
victory of the Holy Name of Jesus. “Gradually it became a common 
Christian symbol. So familiar is it in the liturgy of to-day that few have 
the least idea what opposed emotions this pious symbol once aroused.” To 
this devotion is due the insertion of the name “Jesus” in the Hail Mary. 
This is but one of the episodes in the life of the Saint that make his 
biography splendid background reading for the Christian teacher of today, 


Paut E. Campse tt, A.M., Lirr.D. 


Series of Manuals and Textbooks for Catholic Pupils Attending Public 
Schools (Confraternity of Christian Doctrine of the Archdiocese of St. 
Paul, Inc.). 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine of the Archdiocese of St. Paul 
has prepared a series of manuals for the religious instruction and education 
of Catholic pupils attending public schools. This concentric, three-level 
course adapts religious instruction and education to the respective maturity 
and mental capacity of pupils during three commonly accepted epochs of 
school life: the intermediate grades, the upper grades or junior high school, 
the senior high school. Each group of grades can be handled by the 
teacher in cycle fashion. Frequent change of abode on the part of children 
in the St. Paul Archdiocese made the concentric method almost imperative. 
The whole Catechism—the Creed, Sacraments, and Commandments— is 
thus covered every two or three years. The concentric method makes the 
truths learned at each stage the foundation for all learning in the successive 
stages. 

The Syllabus quotes Father Drinkwater: ‘“The concentric syllabus 
might be compared to climbing a high tower with three successive lookout 
posts giving an ever-widening view of the same country; and the compari- 
son would be improved if one supposes a pair of field-glasses at each 
window—each pair more powerful than the one below. The climber would 
see the same countryside at each stage, but with greater range and greater 
meaning and also with more detail.”” The implication is plain: the teacher 
is the field-glass, and the pupil’s clarity of vision depends upon him. The 
authors of this library concede the truth of this conclusion; they provide 
a Teacher’s Manual or a Teacher’s Copy for every manual presented to the 
pupil. Supplementing this series of texts prepared for the pupils attend- 
ing the public senior high schools is a Teacher’s Manual of Questions and 
Answers. This manual bristles with objective-type tests that measure the 
pupil’s mastery of the entire field of the Catechism and of its correlation 
with Bible History, the Sacred Scriptures, the Life of Christ, the Liturgy, 
prayers, and hymns. 

“The method of the syllabus strives to correlate the heavenly truths with 
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the child’s daily conduct and with the problems which surround or await 
him. At each stage it takes into consideration the child’s age, his needs 
and difficulties, and the circumstances in which he lives. It strives to give 
the child a Catholic viewpoint and a Catholic interpretation of the prob- 
lems of the day and of contemporary events.” ‘‘In Christ through the 
Parish” stresses the important point that the parish church, through its 
very physical equipment and through its devotions and organizations, is the 
center of the child’s religious life. In a collection of twenty-eight essays, 
from “Symbols” to ‘Catholic Youth Organizations” and ‘Catholic 
Schools” this manual covers the field of practical Catholic living. 

“Vital Problems”’ is a series of twenty-eight essays on the problems that 
confront the pupil of junior high school age. Each problem is introduced 
by means of a self-test, and after adequate instruction on the given topic, the 
pupil is presented with problems to solve and things to do that will make 
the instruction part and parcel of his Catholic life. The Teacher’s Copy of 
this manual gives excellent and detailed directions to the teacher. 

“The Saints through the Ages,” a manual adapted to the pupils of the 
upper grades, does not burden the student with biographical details of the 
holy servants of God presented for his consideration. The Saint appears as 
a model of the very virtues that the pupil is to practice; he will find the 
virtues, which he is to cultivate in his own soul, exemplified in the lives of 
the Saints. From the Saints he learns self-denial and self-mastery and the 
way to sanctity. The great aim is the imitation of Christ through the 
imitation of the Saint. Well-chosen pictures help to impress the lessons 
indelibly on the child’s mind. 

The outline of the St. Paul Religion Course depends upon materials and 
texts published elsewhere for the instruction of pupils in the kindergarten 
and primary grades. The present reviewer regrets that he does not have 
before him a copy of one of the junior high school manuals, ““The Liturgical 
and Devotional Life in the Church.”” The series of six books on “‘Modern 
Questions” for the college level is not at hand. May the reviewer in con- 
clusion be guilty of a cliché, and say that here is a series of Religion manuals 
that should be in the hands of every teacher of religion? 


Paut FE. Campse tt, A.M., Lirr.D. 


Catholic Pittsburgh’s One Hundred Years. A Symposium Prepared by the 
Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and Published 
under the Patronage of the Most Reverend Bishop of Pittsburgh (The 
Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 5325 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; price $2.50; pages XVI, 258, and Index). 


The Centenary of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, which occurs this year, has 
been commemorated by the publication of an attractively bound, well- 
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prepared historical symposium. Not purportedly a history of the diocese, 
it aims to give the high points in the hundred years since the first Bishop 
took possession of the See city of the metropolitan district of industrial 
Western Pennsylvania. The book might well be called quasi-scientific; 
by design it lacks documentation, for the editors were faced with the prob- 
lem of molding the contributions of approximately twenty different writers 
into one unified whole, and consequently felt that such a work would best 
be presented in a more or less popular, non-scientific style. 

Of particular interest, perhaps, to the readers of the JouRNAL or RELI- 
cious Instruction will be the chapters that deal with education. One 
section is devoted to the Catholic parochial school system in the diocese, 
while another has to do with the institutions of higher learning. The first- 
mentioned, contributed by the Reverend Thomas J. Quigley, A.M., Super- 
intendent of Pittsburgh Catholic schools, traces the growth of educational 
effort from those early days when Bishop Michael O’Connor first came to 
Pittsburgh. It is largely due to the early endeavors of the first Bishop of 
Pittsburgh that great things were visioned for diocesan education. Bishop 
O’Connor had been a distinguished Roman student, and the symposium 
relates that Pope Gregory XVI singled him out for particular mention be- 
cause of his scholastic attainments. He was a seminary professor and ad- 
ministrator, and came to the missionary fields of Pennsylvania imbued with 
a desire to promote education in his diocese. Father Quigley traces the 
efforts of his successors in the episcopacy, and brings the reader to a fine 
realization of the magnificent school situation which prevails in Pittsburgh 
today. 

Two Pittsburgh superintendents have become Bishops, and both have 
distinguished themselves in the field of eduaction after their consecration 
as well as before. The reigning Bishop of Pittsburgh, Bishop Boyle, who 
is the sixth in succession, conducted one of the most successful campaigns 
for school-building funds ever launched in this country, and that was but 
the external manifestation of ideas which he had developed in his days as 
superintendent. The Most Reverend Ralph L. Hayes, who had been 
Bishop Boyle’s successor as school superintendent in Pittsuburgh, was 
later made Rector of the North American College in Rome, a position 
which he still holds. These and many other interesting facts for those 
interested in Catholic parochial education are treated in “Catholic Pitts- 
burgh’s One Hundred Years.” 

The Reverend Salvador Federici, C.S.Sp., writes on the institutions of 
higher learning, and notes the difficulties encountered by the pioneers in 
this field. The whole story is one of zeal, courage, expert scholarship, and 
definitely able administration. The esteem in which Pittsburgh’s schools 
are held today is ample proof of that, and Father Federici brings out this 
point clearly. The schools he lists for discussion are St. Vincent College 
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and Duquesne University for men (Duquesne is now coéducational), 
Seton Hill College and Mount Mercy College for women. 

This symposium is an eloquent demonstration of the multiple aspects of 
Catholic Action. The participation of the laity in the work of the Hier- 
archy is seen everywhere in the book; the true Catholic indeed lives a full 
life. As a record of American ecclesiastical development the work makes 
interesting reading, both for the historical student and the casual layman, 
To every ardent Catholic it should furnish the impulse for much further 
attainment in the years to come. 
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Stephens Word Cards. 512 cards (1°/, X 2'/2 in.), 583 words (Roger Ste- 
phens, New York, price $1.00 per set). 





Stephens Word Cards are a device to make easy the learning of the basic 
vocabulary of six languages: French, Spanish, German, Italian, Esperanto, 
and English. On the front of each card is presented the picture of an ob- 
ject; the name of the object, in six languages, is given on the back of the 
card. The cards are numbered consecutively, and a complete vocabulary 
listing gives the number of the card on which each word is found. The 
learner is told to associate the picture directly with the word. In this way 
he learns the vocabulary quickly, and readily develops the power to think 
in the foreign language. No pronunciation is indicated, but any form of 
language instruction can supply pronunciation. To the high school student 
they make the learning of vocabulary a game and a pleasure. Words that 
cannot be readily pictured (such as verbs, adverbs, and conjunctions) are 
, given in English on the front of the card. The publisher gives certain 
games that will lend interest to the learning of vocabulary, and the ingenu- 
ity of students will devise other games. The one great advantage is that 
the sequence of the words can be changed at will, merely by shuffling; the 
student thus escapes the fixed relation of one word to another in the or- 
dinary printed vocabulary. When a given word is thoroughly mastered, 
the corresponding card may be removed from the packet. 

Unfortunately the device of word cards cannot take care of the important 
matter of pronunciation. The student who uses the cards must plan to 
learn correct pronunciation simultaneously from some other source. We 
remember the incident of the three tourists who learned French to their 
own satisfaction, conversed freely with one another, but were not under- 
stood by a Frenchman. The high school teacher of modern languages will 
welcome the word cards as a teaching device for the easy mastery of a basic 
vocabulary. 

Pau E. Campsent, A.M., Lrrr.D. 
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Brébeuf and His Brethren (The North American Martyrs). By E. J. Pratt 
(The Basilian Press, Detroit, Mich., pp. 66). 


Brébeuf and His Brethren is a dramatization in blank verse of the heroic 
story of the Jesuit martyrs in Huronia during the period from 1625 to 
1649. The author, winner in Canada of the Governor-General’s annual 
literary award for poetry (1940), has met the challenge of converting this 
story into the language of poetry. He has avoided the introduction of ex- 
traneous details and presents a wealth of dramatic incident in a way 
that will interest both the poet and the historian. The secret of the 
success of the missionaries is contained in the admonition of Brébeuf: 


You must sincerely love the savages 
As brothers ransomed by the blood of Christ. 
All things must be endured. 


The writer pictures graphically the martyrdom of the intrepid Brébeuf, 
who amid the fury of the Indians betrayed no sign of pain. We quote: 


The fury of taunt was followed by fury of blow. 

Why did not the flesh of Brébeuf cringe to the scourge, 
Respond to the heat, for rarely the Iroquois found 

A victim that would not cry out in such pain—yet here 
The fire was on the wrong fuel. 


The poem is a record of heroism unmatched in human annals. It makes 
inspiring reading. 
Pau E. Campse tt, A.M., Lirr.D. 





College of Our Lady of the Elms 


Chicopee, Massachusetts. For the Higher Education of 
Women. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to 
confer collegiate degrees. Affiliated with the Catholic 
University of America. Registered by the University of 
the State of New York. Resident and Non-Resident 
Students. 


Regis College 


Weston, Massachusetts. Conducted by Sisters of Saint 
Joseph. Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees. Standard 
Pre-professional Courses for preparation for Teacher- 
Training, for Secreterial Science, for Home Economics, 
for Social Service and Pre-medical are offered. For 
catalog, address the Registrar. 


Marymount College 


Accredited. Confers B.A., B.S. Degrees. Special 
Two-year Course. Music, Art, Pedagogy, Journalism, 
Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, Pre-Medical, 
Athletics. Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, 
Paris and Rome. Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., and Cor. 5th Ave. and 84th St., N.Y. 
City. Address Rev. Mother. 


College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Conducted by the Ursuline 
Nuns. Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees. Accredited 
by the Association of American Universities. West- 
chester County—16 miles from Grand Central Sta., N.Y. 


Villa Maria College and Academy 


West Eighth Street, Erie, Pennsylvania. Courses lead- 


e 
ing to degrees A.B. and B.S. High School, Preparatory | 


and Special Courses. Conservatory of Music. School 
of Art and Expression. Four Modern Buildings 
—Belles Arts, Administration Building, Gannon Hall 
and Our Ledy’s Chapel, Gymnasium, and Natatorium. 
For particulars address The Registrar. 





Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania. Pre-Professional Training 
for Medicine, Law, and Social Service. Teacher Educe- 
tion. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Eco- 
nomics. Accredited by Association of American Uni- 
versities. Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 
American States. 


Mary Manse College 


Toledo, Ohio. Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns. 
Fully accredited. A.B. and B.S. degrees. Resident 
and day students. Address the Dean. 


| Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philos. 
ophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher raining, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre- 
Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities in Art. Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Cam- 
pus Life. For further information address the Dean. 


St. Mary's, Notre Dame 


Fully accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.M. degrees. Also cultural, vocational, normal 
courses. Sports—riding. Spacious campus. Catalog. 
Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Indiana. 


| Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


In the inspiring environment of this accredited standard 
college, girls acquire cultural knowledge and cereer 
skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, art, commerce, 
secretarial training, journalism, home economics, teacher 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful buildings, spa- 
cious cempus. Archery, tennis, riding, swimming. 
Catalog. Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


Nazareth College and Academy 


Nazereth, Kentucky. 126th Year. A beautiful school 
for girls in the heart of the Blue Grass State. Hi 
eccredited. Courses: Classical, Normal, Home Eco- 
nomics Exceptional facilities in Music. Art and Ex- 
pression. Fine modern buildings. Splendid athletic 
equipment. Catalogue and more detailed information 
gledly given on request. 
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Brescia College 


Formerly known as Ursuline College. 
Louisiana. 
America. 
ences and Philosophy. Teachers 
mercial and Secretarial Training. 
| tion, address Office of the Dean. 


New Orleans 
Affiliated with the Catholic University, of 
Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, 


ertificates. Com- 
For further Informe- 
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